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The Pontificate of Pius XI 


By CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


That Pius XI will go down into history as a great Pope, ad- 
mits of no doubt. His fame is assured and need give us no con- 
cern, for it rests on broad and strong foundations. A name that 
has been so inextricably woven into the texture of contemporary 
happenings cannot be forgotten and is indelibly written on the 
pages of history. The annals of time recording the doings of men 
will transmit to posterity and keep for ever fresh the memory of a 
Pope who refused to be a passive witness of the events of his time, 
but took an active part in the stirring drama of the crowded age 
that was coextensive with the generous span of life vouch- 
safed to him. An indication of what the verdict of history re- 
garding the late Pontiff will be may be drawn from the fact that 
his passing was universally lamented and felt as a great loss to 
the cause of humanity. Members of all creeds shared the grief 
of Catholics over the bereavement that had come to the Church, 
a circumstance which prompts an editorial in The Nation (Feb- 
ruary 18, 1939) to say: “‘Not in many centuries has the passing 
of a Pope been as sincerely mourned in non-Catholic circles as the 
death of Pius XI.” As the expression of this world-wide sorrow 
was utterly spontaneous, and sprang from an appreciation of the 
noble objectives to which the Pope had dedicated his life and for 
which he had courageously battled till his last moment, we may 
justly apply in his case the words of Goethe: ‘Who has lived to 
satisfy the demands of his time, has lived for all times.” 

History will take care of the fame of the deceased Pontiff and 
not allow his memory to perish. We owe him more. Sterile 
fame does not constitute an adequate recognition of his life- 
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work. Our tribute to him must take another form and embody 
itself in something more substantial and practical. The best 
way in which we can discharge our debt of gratitude is by accept- 
ing his spiritual legacy as a sacred trust which we must perpetuate 
and utilize to its fullest extent for the benefit of the Church and 
our fellow-men. It is for us to see that not only his name and 
memory but his works survive and bless future generations. 
What he has begun must grow to full fruition and glorious con- 
summation. Our own times and coming ages will reap the fruits 
of what he has sown if we continue to build along the lines which 
he has laid down, to fight the battles in which he spent himself, 
and to carry out the plans for the advance of the Kingdom of 
God on earth and the betterment of human society which he 
cherished. That is the finest tribute which we can pay him. 
It is the loftiest monument which we can erect to his memory, 
for great men live on, not so much on the lips and in the breath 
of mortals, as in the works to which they have given the dynamic 
impulse and which outlast the brief day that is granted to man. 
Dedication to the ends which were dear to the heart of Pius XI, 
increased devotion to the cause for which he labored, consecra- 
tion to the enterprises which he launched and of necessity left 
unfinished, are the tributary offerings by which we most fittingly 
honor his memory. To speak in a more concrete manner, this 
means that we will treasure the social message which he has 
bequeathed to us and win for it the appreciation and sympathy 
of the world; that we pledge ourselves to the promotion of peace, 
and work for it in season and out of season as he did in spite of 
the most discouraging circumstances; that we develop the tre- 
mendous potentialities for good inherent in Catholic Action, 
the unique agency for spiritual regeneration and moral reno- 
vation which he has given the world; that we labor incessantly 
for the spread of the Gospel and for the reunion of divided Chris- 
tendom, and that we seek to realize in an environment which needs 
inspiring example even more than sound teaching the highest 
type of the priestly character. These were the aims on which 
his heart was set, and by furthering them we honor his memory. 
A tribute bestowed in this fashion possesses an intimate personal 
relevancy, yet is not marred by even the faintest trace of adulation. 
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General Character of the Reign of Pius XI 


Whilst, as may be gleaned from the preceding remarks, the 
present survey is pitched in an objective key, it cannot, of course, 
entirely avoid personal appraisals, but it will make such evalua- 
tions only to the extent they are necessary for the proper under- 
standing of events. The critical times in which the reign of Pius 
XI was cast were of an exacting nature and called for special 
qualities. These the Pope possessed in an exceptional degree. 
They were initiative, willingness to assume personal responsibil- 
ity, capacity for quick decisions, self-reliance, an energetic will 
prepared to enforce what has been recognized as right, and a 
strong determination to proceed in a chosen course of action in 
spite of whatever obstacles may occur. With these had to be al- 
lied a relish for action, confidence in the future, optimism not 
easily discouraged, and, last not least, rather extraordinary physi- 
cal resources enabling the body to keep pace with the plans and 
projects emanating from the type of mind described. The envi- 
ronment and career of the Pope to be had developed precisely 
these personality traits, and thus prepared him for the huge 
tasks he was destined to face and which would have proved thor- 
oughly uncongenial to a character of different mold. 

His pontificate was projected into a new world which had arisen 
out of the ruins of the old one shattered by the war. To deal 
effectively with the radically changed conditions, corresponding 
alterations and adjustments in the administrative policies of the 
Papacy had to take place. This meant innovation on no small 
scale, for to reach out to the new world a more flexible instrument 
of communication had to be created and more direct methods of 
action adopted. In the process of adaptation traditions were 
set aside, precedents broken, and forms that no longer served 
their purpose discarded. These ends could not be accomplished 
without unbending tenacity of purpose, dauntless courage, and 
unyielding determination, qualities which the Pope possessed 
and which marked him for leadership in parlous times. He has 
created a new position for the Church in the world and opened up 
new opportunities for her by bringing the impasse of the Roman 
Question to a happy solution, which involved no sacrifice of prin- 
ciple and no loss of prestige. Nor did the manner of settlement 
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reflect in any way on his predecessors, because the thing became 
possible only on account of the momentous changes which time 
had wrought. But that stroke of the pen which he authorized did 
liquidate an awkward situation, and wiped out much bitterness 
that had accumulated through the years. The tiny Vatican 
State furnishes a sufficient basis for the temporal sovereignty of 
the Pope, and constitutes the guarantee and symbol of his inde- 
pendence. Asa result of the mighty event papal diplomacy en- 
joys a greater freedom and the Papacy emerges again as a power 
of a purely moral and spiritual character. Only the future will be 
able fully to gauge the beneficent effects of the Lateran Treaty. 
Against the background of a temporal sovereignty of the Papacy 
reduced to the proportions of a symbol, the Feast of Christ the 
King shines forth in its exclusively spiritual significance, so beau- 
tifully expressed in the hymn of the feast of the Epiphany: ‘‘Non 
eripit mortalia, Qui regna dat ccelestia.”’ 

The settlement of the Roman Question and the many Concor- 
dats concluded during his reign eloquently proclaim the will to 
peace and the desire for reconciliation which animated Pius XI, 
and which he expressed when he accepted the dread burden of the 
august office of Supreme Pontiff: “‘Pius is a name of peace. As 
I desire to devote my efforts to the peace of the world, a task of 
which my predecessor Benedict XV acquitted himself so credit- 
ably, I choose the name of Pius.’ It is the same spirit which 
made him labor and pray so assiduously for the reunion of 
Christendom. His zeal in this respect suggested to him new ways 
of approach to the problem, and caused the inauguration of defi- 
nite measures calculated to remove the two great impediments 
to reunion, ignorance and mutual distrust. He did not hesitate 
to acknowledge the good will of those separated from the One 
Fold and gave them generous credit for many admirable virtues. 
The same openmindedness and sympathetic attitude he wished 
to see in all Catholics, as the words which he addressed to an 
audience of Italian undergraduates in 1927 indicate. ‘‘Catho- 
lics,’’ he said on this occasion, ‘‘are sometimes lacking in a right 
appreciation of their separated brethren, and are even wanting 
in brotherly love, because they do not know enough about them. 
People do not realize how much faith, goodness, and Christianity 
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there is in these bodies now detached from the age-long Catholic 
truth. Pieces broken from gold-bearing rock themselves bear 
gold. The ancient Christian bodies of the East keep so venerable 
a holiness that they deserve not merely respect but complete 
sympathy.” Again and again he repeated that the unity of 
Christendom cannot be restored by argument and controversy 
but must be initiated by kindly understanding and charity. To 
this end he decreed that in all seminaries special courses be es- 
tablished “‘to help to do away with the mutual ignorance and 
scorn that too long have contributed to perpetuate the schism, 
and to develop a deeper knowledge of the history, doctrines and 
theology of the Orientals’ (Instruction of the Congregation of 
Seminaries and Universities to the Bishops of the Catholic 
world, August 28, 1928). Later these measures were amplified 
and received concreter formulation. The tenor of the new pro- 
gram is aptly described by Father Philip Hughes in the follow- 
ing paragraph: ‘‘Finally, mention must be made of the Encyclical 
Rerum Orientalium of September 8, 1928, which gives the whole 
policy of the Holy See in this matter a new, and more powerful, 
and more definite direction. This document bears all the char- 
acteristic marks of Pius XI’s personal action, candor, that is to 
say, a direct examination of the roots of the problem, boldness in 
expression and explanation, and a wide courageous sweep in the 
planning for the future’ (‘‘Pope Pius the Eleventh,’ New York 
City). In pursuance of the same policy of cultivating charitable 
understanding and fostering brotherly feeling and affectionate 
regard, the Pope took great pains to celebrate in an appropriate 
manner the centenaries of the Councils of the early Church, Nicza 
in 1925, Ephesus in 1931, in which the East played such a magni- 
ficent part. Such celebrations would naturally evoke the con- 
sciousness of a common glorious past, arouse a nostalgic regret 
over the disastrous break that severed the uniting bond, and in- 
spire at first a wistful, and later an efficacious, longing for a 
return of the happy days when Christendom was one. Common 
memories exert a powerful influence in bringing men together, and 
so the thorough study of the early ages of the Church when the 
consciousness of Christianity was undivided will prepare the way 
for that blessed restoration of unity which was uppermost in the 
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heart of Pius XI and which is the ardent wish of all Christians. 

The charity of the Father of Christendom embraces all the 
peoples and knows no limits. Out of this embracing charity grew 
the Papal Relief Mission to Russia, the people of which suffered 
the most violent and bloody religious persecution which the 
world has ever witnessed. Uncompromising as his stand was 
against Communism and Bolshevism, in which he saw the great- 
est menace to civilization and human welfare, it could not pre- 
vent him from extending a helping hand to the suffering mul- 
titudes. The work of relief was continued until rendered im- 
possible by the fanatical intolerance of an atheistic government. 
Millions of dollars were poured into the afflicted country to feed 
the starving and allay distress. We quote from Father Hughes as 
follows: “‘To this famine-stricken, plague-swept Russia of Lenin, 
Pius XI sent for the relief of the sufferers all the money he could 
gather, sums whose total must have reached nearly a million 
pounds, organizing one commission after another for the purpose 
of administration and help. He saw his priests murdered, 
churches destroyed, his commissions and his charitable advances 
repelled’’ (op. cit.). 


The Urgency of Religious Unity 


The plea for religious unity which the Holy Father addressed to 
the world came at a juncture which might well be designated as 
the psychological moment, for perhaps at no time has mankind 
been so hopelessly divided as at the present and never has the 
need of a uniting bond been more strongly felt. Dividing forces 
and disruptive factors are everywhere in evidence, and the con- 
sciousness of a common destiny and of a community of interests of 
mankind has almost completely vanished. Discord is the order 
of the day, and dissension enters into the councils and delibera- 
tions of men. The world has become a place of the utmost con- 
fusion, a veritable Babel. Hence, humanity is anxiously seeking 
for some power that may bring about concord and furnish a basis 
of agreement. The Protestant world is weary of its endless divi- 
sions and its strife, and longs for unity and peace. The lack of 
unity in the great Christian family is lamented by all sin- 
cerely religious men, and regarded as an intolerable scandal that 
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discredits religion and hampers the work of the churches. It is 
not astonishing, therefore, that the Pope’s appeal to the Christian 
bodies of the world for unity, and his paternal invitation to re- 
turn to the spiritual home which they have left, have created 
such a strong resonance. The effects may not be immediate, 
but there is every reason to believe that his words in due time will 
bear fruit. 

It is quite certain that no other bond to unite men can be found 
than religion. Dire need, therefore, turns the eyes of mankind in 
this direction, for unless a force is found to bind men together 
civilization will perish. The late Pope has well sized up the 
situation and described it tersely in the opening words of his En- 
cyclical on the Promotion of True Religious Unity: ‘The will to 
strengthen and to diffuse for the common good of human society 
that brotherhood in which we are all closely united by the bonds 
of a common nature and origin, has never perhaps as in our times 
so taken hold of men’s minds. When nations do not fully enjoy 
the blessings of peace, and old and new discords break forth into 
mutiny and conflict; when indeed it is impossible to settle the 
numerous controversies that strike at the peace and prosperity of 
people without the harmonious action of those who govern states 
and rule and promote their interests, it is easily understood, and 
all the more so now that all accept the unity of mankind, how it is 
that, impelled by the desire for universal brotherhood, many 
should be anxious that the various nations stand ever more closely 
together” (January 6, 1928). 

Only a common religion expressive of the brotherhood of man 
can prevent the lines of cleavage among individuals and nations 
from deepening and widening to unbridgeable chasms, as the 
recent developments of Nationalism and Racialism but too 
clearly indicate. Accordingly, it is no longer only the religious 
interest but the broader human interest which will urge men to 
labor conscientiously for religious unity. Whereas once the 
diversity of religions was looked upon as an advantage, it has 
become fully evident now that religious disunity is the ultimate 
source of all other dissensions, and that it is most disastrous in its 
consequences. Considerations of this kind, not the result of ab- 
stract speculations but brought home by painful experience, dis- 
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pose the world to accept favorably a plea for a return to religious 
unity. The tendency throughout the world is for religious paci- 
fication. 

Against the newly arising elements of discord, nationalism and 
racialism, which imperil the amity of nations, the fellowship of 
men and the peace of the world, the Pope sternly set his face. 
They have received from his lips the severe rebuke which they 
deserve. Most scathingly has he castigated the attempt to make 
religion a national affair, and has unequivocally asserted its su- 
pernational character. In this the whole world has applauded 
him, because only those who are blinded by national selfishness 
and arrogance fail to see that a national religion divides mankind 
and arrays it in hostile camps. To set up a national god con- 
stitutes a return to barbarism and will plunge the world into 
ruinous and bloody warfare. The attempt to do so must be re- 
garded as an unspeakable crime against humanity and a conspir- 
acy against civilization. The words of the Pope in this respect 
are fearless and outspoken: ‘“‘He who takes race or nationality 
or state or form of government out of its earthly evaluation and 
makes it the ultimate norm of all, even of religious values, and 
deifies it with an idolatrous worship, perverts and falsifies the 
order of things created and commanded by God.... Itisa heresy 
to speak of a national god, of a national religion.... It is mad- 
ness to try to confine within the boundaries of a single people, 
within the narrow blood stream of a single race, God the Creator 
of the world, the King and Lawgiver of all peoples’ (On the 
Church in Germany, March 14, 1937). The present and future 
owe the Pope a debt of gratitude for having spoken out so frankly 
on this subject, for, though the trend of the times is away from 
narrow religious conceptions, yet such perverted notions if not 
definitely repudiated may gradually seep into the minds of men 
and vitiate religious thought. 

In contrast with such nationally distorted ideas, Pius XI de- 
clares that there can be for all but one law of belief, one faith and 
one norm of morality. The much needed unity of religion 
can only exist where there is one supreme authority which pre- 
serves the purity of doctrine. This common faith will in turn be 
the foundation of charity among men. When he pleads in this 
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urgent tone for religious unity, Pius XI is not so much concerned 
with the interests of the Church, for whose destiny he entertains 
no misgivings, as with the welfare of strife-torn humanity. In 
this sense he spoke at the inauguration of the World Catholic 
Press Exposition in the Spring of 1936: ‘You will say, dearest 
sons, what the Vicar of Christ does not fear to say aloud, and 
that not only as Common Father of all the faithful, but also and 
above all as a man of his day, not only for the good of the Church 
of which he is the head, but also for the general good, that the 
Catholic Church is the only and irreplaceable preserver of true 
and authentic Christianity.... We have intentionally said that 
We are speaking not only as Head of the Catholic Church, but also 
and above all as a man of our day, as a witness and participant 
in the events which menace our contemporaries and the insti- 
tutions which frame and develop their daily individual, family 
and social life. We speak thus because, from the point of view 
of recent definite happenings, We are more painfully preoccupied 
with the purely human and worldly social and government in- 
stitutions than with the Catholic Churchherself. For the Church 
is a divine institution, favored with divine promises. The forces 
against her may become more and more threatening, their as- 
saults more and more violent or insidious, but it remains written: 
non praevalebunt.”’ Human civilization has no such guarantee 
and, as a matter of fact, not a few philosophers are predicting its 
catastrophic collapse. Unity of faith can ward off the destructive 
influences and brace the tottering structure. Increasingly men 
begin to realize that not only the good of the Church but also 
the peace, the wellbeing, and the true progress of humanity are 
in the keeping of the Papacy. If civilization is anchored to the 
Eternal Truth, it can successfully weather every storm.* 


* This is the first of a series of articles in which Dr. Bruehl will review the Pon- 
tificate of the late Holy Father, Pope Pius XI. 








The “Plain” Preacher 


By THE RicuT REv. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Lirtt.D. 
q 


The amount of time allotted to the sermon on Sundays and 
Holydays seems to be growing smaller and smaller as the years 
pass by. The large number of Masses needed for rapidly grow- 
ing parishes which had originally been provided with small 
churches now makes it necessary to regiment our congregations 
with strict relevance to the Sunday ‘‘time-table’’ of Masses. 
In this respect, a parish church may now remind us of some such 
place as the railroad station in Atlantic City during the summer 
season, with arriving trains pouring out hastening multitudes 
whilst waiting trains receive similar multitudes bound elsewhere. 
There must be “efficiency”’ in handling crowds, whether in church 
or at railroad stations. 

A preacher may contemplate this fact with equanimity, if not 
indeed with a secret satisfaction. He may reflect that he has 
now less work to do in preparing his sermon, since the time given 
to it is considerably shortened. And he may add to this the 
thought that the people really don’t like preachments delivered 
by “ordinary” priests, how much soever they flock to hear a 
sacerdotal orator. The orator is comparatively rare, anyhow, 
and is not selected for five-minute sermons. 

It would appear that, for quite a long time past, people do not 
like our ordinary sermons. We may be tempted to generalize 
at this point in our reflections, and to say that ‘“‘people don’t like 
sermons.” It may accordingly strike us as humorous that com- 
plaints are now being publicly uttered by the devout laity, rather 
than by our harried preachers, concerning the occasional total 
elimination of preaching in some of our churches in order to give 
place to lengthy announcements and frequent collections. One 
such complaint was voiced (in a letter to The Sign) which com- 
mented on ‘“‘no sermon, but three collections’’ at a Mass that the 
complainant had attended somewhere. Presumably such com- 
plaints would also measurably apply to the scanty time now 
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given to a sermon in churches which obey the directions of the 
Third Plenary Council of Baltimore. But the complaints of the 
laity have been crystallized into a ‘‘crusade”’ for better preaching 
(I don’t say “bigger and better,’’ but simply “‘better’”’ preaching). 
I suppose that this crusade really takes into account the slight 
amount of time that the Sunday ‘“‘time-table’”’ of Masses will 
permit for our preachments at all but the “‘late” or “parochial” 
Mass. At any rate, the crusade received the distinguished 
approbation of the late lamented Cardinal Hayes of New York. 

Who could find fault with such a prayerful movement amongst 
the devout laity? I, for one, have received quite a lengthy letter 
from (as I understand) the initiator of the movement (or “cru- 
sade’’) for better preaching. Another letter came to me from a 
priest who evidently sympathizes thoroughly with the move- 
ment. My codperation was thus requested in a small detail of 
its pious propaganda. Nevertheless, I hesitated to take any 
action in the matter, because it seemed to me that such an affair 
as this belonged really to the bishop of a diocese in his ordinary 
administration of the Decrees of the Baltimore Council. On 
the other hand, the question at issue deals only partly with the 
total omission of preaching in (as it would appear) only some 
churches, whereas the “‘crusade’”’ appears to deal with the ap- 
parently careless or casual methods of preaching even a very 
short sermon at the early Masses or a longer one at the parochial 
Mass. 

If our congregations are really not anxious to get out of the 
church as quickly as possible in order to have longer time for 
holiday amusements, but rather are anxious to hear a well- 
thought-out sermon, whether it be of five minutes or of half-an- 
hour in length, I need not cite—for priests already know—the 
Scriptural and canonical texts admonishing them of their bounden 
duty in this matter of preaching. 

A sufficiently obvious corollary to all this would appear to be 
that a preacher should think out his message clearly and express 
it plainly. Let us assume that he thinks it out clearly. This, 
however, is not enough. He must also declare it concisely—and 
just here (for our present business) lies “the rub.” It may not 
be an easy task for us to express in plain terms what we have 
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learned in Latinistic and technical terminology during our long 
years in the ecclesiastical seminary. The present paper plans to 
illustrate this fact in various ways. It will accordingly note that 
certain priests who had set this double standard of clearness and 
conciseness before their minds, and had even gone to the length 
of openly declaring this double objective in their published 
volumes, nevertheless appear to have failed, in one way or an- 
other, to achieve their very desirable objectives. These priests 
had the purpose and had the leisure to prepare and, with repeated 
readings of their own manuscript and of the galley-proofs sent 
them by the printer, to correct or to amend hasty or ill-considered 
phraseology. Nevertheless, their published volumes still remain 
open to the charge of obscurity in language. The preacher who 
has not such advantages of much re-reading and appropriate 
correction is in worse case than the author of the printed volume. 


II 


It may be worthwhile to emphasize here, by the easy route of 
repetition, that we are now considering only the matter of plain- 
ness in the wording of a sermon, and especially of a sermon that 
has to be very brief. We are taking for granted that the preacher 
has sufficient clarity in his thought, has defined for himself the 
objective he seeks and the best way to reach it. If he could 
choose to speak to an audience familiar with the Latin tongue— 
as he has done in classes in the higher seminary whilst as yet only 
a student there—his clarity of thought could at least be fairly 
well matched by his choice of terminology. His professor and 
fellow-students could follow with sufficient adequacy his thesis 
and its proofs. 

But quite a peculiar difficulty may confront him when dis- 
coursing on the same thesis in the English tongue. For purposes 
of religious teaching, he must now employ English. Strange to 
relate, he may be confronted with two special difficulties here. 
First of all, his understanding of the science and art of rhetoric 
may be poor, despite the years he has spent in high school, or 
college, or preparatory seminary. But his comrades in the 
seminary were probably not better equipped here, it may be, 
than himself, and at all events were as familiar as himself with 
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the ordinary facts and teachings of the seminary. But now he 
is speaking, as in the seminary he had not been, to people who 
have never been in a seminary; that is to say, he has before him 
now the widely diversified folk who have always ‘“‘lived in the 
world.’’ He must be consciously aware of their lack of knowledge 
on many things that are commonplaces of seminary life. But, 
secondly, however great their lack of skill in rhetoric, the good 
folk (to whom he must now speak on religious subjects) have, as 
Ben Jonson said of Shakespeare, “‘little Latin and less Greek.” 
Meanwhile, the preacher himself may have gone into the semi- 
nary with a poor knowledge of rhetoric in its fundamental princi- 
ples, and have come out of it a priest who may complain of his 
poor training in homiletics. 

Now, it should be of course obvious that the seminary course 
in homiletics has many things to deal with besides the elementary 
considerations (supposedly attended to in high school, or college, 
or preparatory seminary) of clearness in thinking and verbal 
accuracy and intelligibility in the expression of thought. Never- 
theless, if such elementary needs as these have not been satisfied 
in the preparatory training of the seminarian, it would seem that 
sufficient time ought to be devoted to them in the class of homi- 
letics even at the expense of some resulting neglect of the more 
formal parts of a course in homiletics. For what is the use of 
envisioning a stately structure of preaching if the base on which 
it must rest is notably insecure? One is apt to recall here the 
thought of St. Augustine on an ascetical rather than a homiletical 
matter, but the lesson to be learned therefrom is similar in import. 
The Saint argued that whoso wished to erect a high structure of 
holiness must first of all dig correspondingly deep for a base to 
support the structure. As humility is the necessary basis for 
holiness, so is perspicuity the necessary basis for preaching. 
And so it results that the professor of homiletics must face facts— 
howsoever unpleasant, and indeed “‘illogical,’’ the facts may be. 


Ill 


We are now dealing with ‘“‘plainness’”’ (or what technical rhetori- 
cians call “‘perspicuity”’) in preaching. How shall the preacher 
meet this requirement in respect of his auditory? He faces 
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ordinarily a congregation comprising good folk in all stations of 
life from the almost unlettered and unskilled laborer up to the 
highly educated man. He may also have before him quite a 
large scattering of children. Scholarly preachers have recog- 
nized this difficulty, and some of them have gone to the length 
of declaring it by implication in their published volumes of 
sermons. 

Thus did Fr. Browne entitle a volume of sermons: ‘‘Plain 
Sermons on the Fundamental Truths of the Catholic Church’’ 
(London, Burns & Oates, 1890). The word ‘‘Plain’”’ intimated or 
implied that the author appreciated the great difficulty con- 
fronting preachers to the ordinary congregations in our churches 
and had worked diligently to help remove the difficulty. Mean- 
while, the sermons have no titles; they are only numbered. 
And sometimes the chosen text does not clearly declare or even 
intimate the exact nature and limitations of the theme. Thus, 
for instance, Sermon II gives us as text: ‘‘For the beginning of 
fornication is the devising of idols, and the invention of them is 
corruption of life——Wis., xiv. 12.” The text is, of course, very 
far from “plain.”” Perhaps Fr. Browne intended to arouse the 
interest of a congregation by a bewilderingly unperspicuous text, 
and then to solve the riddle, first, by a sentence whose meaning 
is quite plain (namely: “A revelation was necessary in order 
that man should know the end for which he had been created. . .’’), 
and then by a gradual explanation of the Hebraic use of “‘forni- 
cation” as a figure of speech for the sin of departing from the true 
worship of God in order to worship the handiwork of God’s mere 
creature, Man. 

But turning next to plainness in the use of words, let us look at 
Sermon III. Thetextis: ‘For there is no other God but Thou, 
who hast care of all, that Thou shouldst show that Thou judgest 
justly.—Wis., xii. 13.”" Again, as it seems to me, the text does 
not clearly suggest the theme. But just at present we may con- 
sider some of the difficulties to be feared in the mere use of Latin- 
istic words. Under the heading of this text we read: ‘God is 
infinite in all His perfections. Were God finite in His attributes, 
He would not be God, that Being than whom nothing more per- 
fect can be conceived. ... God knows all things, even our most 
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secret thoughts. This knowledge is a perfection that the Supreme 
Being cannot dispense with. This attribute is identical with the 
divine essence itself. ‘Nosse et esse,’ says St. Augustine, ‘illi 


unum est.’ To know and to be is the same with Him. ... God 
foresees things necessary as necessary, and contingent as con- 
tingent. . . . ‘Memoria tua non cogis facta esse, que pretierunt, 


sic Deus prescientia sua non cogit facienda que futura sunt.’ 
Because you foresaw a man would fall over a precipice, it does 
not follow that your vision or foresight communicated to him an 
impulse that he could not resist.... This doctrine, namely, that 
God condemns only the wicked, is founded on Scripture. It is 
the teaching of the Universal Church, and the fathers are unani- 
mous in maintaining it. It will suffice to give one citation from 
St. Augustine: ‘God is good,’ says St. Augustine, ‘and just, and 
being good, He can deliver some without any merit on their part; 
but being at the same time just, He can condemn no one who is 
innocent.’—‘Bonus est Deus, justus est Deus, potest aliquos sine 
bonis meritis liberare, quia bonus est; non potest quemquam 
sine malis meritis damnare, quia justus est.’ Amen.”’ 

Not all the sermons are like this, however. I think it is ex- 
ceptional in its amount of Latinity. But what I have quoted 
will serve to illustrate the lengths to which, quite unconsciously 
(I suspect), our continuous use of Latin texts in the seminary 
may lead us to choose English words of Latin derivation to ex- 
press our thoughts instead of pausing to select more commonly 
used words of English derivation. But, whatsoever may be the 
derivation, the important thing is to choose the words most 
commonly understood by our hearers. With careful revision 
of our writings, and with an almost hostile (as it were) criticism 
of our sermons in this respect of plainness, we may be able, within 
the brief limits of time accorded us for preaching, to succeed in 
making ourselves intelligible to our hearers. 

I have selected the above illustration because the volume is 
entitled ‘Plain Sermons.” But another illustration of a similar 
contrariety between the declared intent of a writer and his quite 
opposite performance lies now before me. It is entitled: “An 
Analysis or Familiar Explanation of the Gospels as Read at the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass on the Different Sundays and Festivals 
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Throughout the Year. By the Rev. James Appleton, C.A.D., 
Author of ‘Discourses for all the Sundays and Festivals of the 
Year, on the Various Duties of the Christian Religion,’ etc.” 
(Dublin, 1853, vi+488 large pages). The reader will have noted 
that the word ‘“‘Analysis’’ is immediately interpreted as a ‘‘Famil- 
iar’ explanation—that is to say, while the word ‘Analysis” 
might suggest something rather scientific and perplexing, the 
reader is comforted by the assurance that everything will be 
made quite “Familiar” in point of fact. The volume appears to 
have been published only after Fr. Appleton’s death. Its editor 
remarks in an ““Advertisement”’ inter alia that ‘“‘in each Instruc- 
tion several important truths will be found collected, and pre- 
sented to the reader in a plain, familiar style... .” I have 
italicized the word plain. Both Fr. Appleton (employing in the 
title-page the word ‘‘familiar’’) and the editor (employing the 
synonym ‘plain’ in the Advertisement) assure the ordinary 
reader that any verbal obscurity in the Gospels will be removed 
by more familiar or plainer words in the “Explanation.” 

Before quoting from this volume, I ought perhaps to note that 
it contains not “sermons’’ but somewhat extensive ‘‘homilies.” 
We shall not learn, either from the author’s Introduction or the 
editor’s Advertisement, whether or not these homilies or “‘explana- 
tions” had ever been preached to his flock by the author. The 
edge of the following criticism would be largely blunted if the 
homilies were never intended to be formally preached to an ordi- 
nary congregation, because an ordinary reader could find ways of 
interpreting whatever difficult words will confront him, while an 
ordinary hearer might be bewildered rather than instructed by 
the use of strange words. 

Opening the book at haphazard, we find (page 142) the follow- 
ing text: “And the disciples hearing it fell on their faces, and 
were very much afraid.” This statement is worded so simply 
that a little child could understand it (all but the word “‘dis- 
ciples’). But some grown-ups might be puzzled by the author’s 
“explanation”: ‘Struck with amazement at what they saw, and 
with awful tremour at what they heard, the Apostles fell prostrate 
on the ground, and there continued motionless.’””’ Throughout 
the page we find the Gospel text employing the simplest wording. 
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But the explanation contains such words as “resume their wonted 
posture’ (for Our Lord’s simple: ‘‘Arise, fear not”). Again, 
Our Lord’s: ‘Tell this vision to no one...” is translated into 
larger verbiage, with the comment: ‘It was a transaction that 
exceeded all human credibility....’’ The italics in both excerpts 
are mine. Perhaps my readers will object that surely every- 
body could understand the italicized words? If so, one could 
still wonder why everybody could be benefitted by the copious 
explanation of still simpler language such as the Gospel text has 
given us. Much time, at least, is lost in such wholly unnecessary 
“explanation” of the simple, brief and direct wording of the 
Gospel texts—and the preacher of to-day has at best the harsh 
limitations indicated in the opening page of this paper. What 
he has to say, he must say quickly and therefore with all possible 
simplicity of wording. 











The Catholic Challenge 


By STANLEY B. JAMES 


There is a significance not yet fully realized in the fact that we 
are rediscovering the conception of the Church first formulated 
by St. Paul. It is no mere coincidence that the man to whom we 
owe the initial statement of the doctrine which represents the 
Church as the Mystical Body of Christ should be also the pioneer 
of the Faith among the nations. There is a close connection 
between this doctrine and the apostolate. It presents a dynamic 
view of Christianity which suggests at once the living organism 
that by the very law of its being must seek to expand. The fact 
that this conception of the Church has to-day attained importance 
and seems destined to dominate Catholic thought has its natural 
sequence in Catholic Action. The two things are inseparable— 
two different sides of the same medal. Their conjunction at the 
present time indicates that the Church is entering upon a new 
phase, and that the passive attitude more or less characteristic of 
the past is giving way to one which will see a new offensive. In 
this doctrine we have a full-orbed, robust statement of the Faith 
constituting what we may term classic Catholicism. To call 
it Pauline, is to run the risk of identifying it too closely with a 
single individual. The Apostle himself tells us that he had con- 
sulted the Church at Jerusalem with regard to his teaching, and 
had received the imprimatur of that body. What he formulated 
was the unarticulated thought of those less powerfully minded 
who had been before him in the Christian community. In his 
preaching and Epistles he became the mouthpiece of the general 
Christian consciousness. 

To say that is to say that in the doctrine of the Mystical Body 
we have not merely a presentation of the Faith, but the presenta- 
tion. St. Paul made it the core of his Gospel, grouping around it 
the whole system of his dogmatic teaching, and in so doing he 
gave Christianity its classic form. The implication that the 
Church as an extension of the Incarnation is the Gospel, and that 
there is no other Gospel, is clear. The Church does not exist 
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simply to proclaim the evangel. To think of it as a body or- 
ganized for propaganda, as the guardian and transmitter of cer- 
tain historic memories and abstract doctrines, is to misconceive 
its character and mission. The Church is the embodiment of 
Christ, the Fact which is the basis of the Gospel. It performs its 
missionary task when it establishes itself in new areas, and pro- 
claims its message merely by carrying on its customary sacerdotal 
and sacramental ministry. That which it is, constitutes ‘‘the 
Truth, the whole Truth and nothing but the Truth.” 

Though, as Emile Mersch has pointed out in his great work on 
“The Whole Christ,’”’ this doctrine has persisted through all the 
Christian centuries, it cannot be denied that for long periods it 
has been obscured. And the reason is not far to seek. The ex- 
tent to which the Truth is realized and proclaimed in all its full- 
ness will depend on the character and extent of the opposition it 
encounters. Being human, we economize our spiritual strength, 
developing and using it no more than the immediate circum- 
stances demand. According to the provocation will be the re- 
action. If the opposition does not deal with essentials, then it is 
probable that the counter-attack also will fail to emphasize the 
full Truth. 

It is interesting in this connection to observe that St. Francis of 
Assisi re-discovered the historical Jesus, not as St. Paul had dis- 
covered Him—in the Mystical Body—but in the Gospels. The 
Apostle had written: ‘Even though we have known Christ 
after the flesh, yet now we know Him so no more.” It was the 
Jesus who recapitulated His earthly life through and in the minis- 
try of His Church that St. Paul knew. In St. Francis’ day there 
was little in the actual Church to suggest that it was the Body of 
Christ. Moreover, it was not the authority of the Church but 
the spirituality of its members which called for attention. 
Though, of course, the Saint would have accepted the Pauline 
teaching, his own emphasis was different. He revived the colors 
of the picture painted by the Evangelists. The Poor Christ 
whom he followed was not, in his mind, identified with the actual 
ecclesiastical organization in the intimate manner suggested by 
the Apostle’s doctrine. The dignity of the Church at that time 
was not so far endangered as to call for an enunciation of its 
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mystical character. The revival of the thirteenth century was a 
revival of devotion to the personal Jesus as depicted in the Gospel 
story. The Church was regarded as no more than the frame of 
the picture, an institution in which Revelation had been deposited 
much as jewels may be deposited in a safe. Christ and His 
Church did not form an organic whole as in the Pauline teaching; 
the one could be, as it were, detached from the other and con- 
sidered by itself. 

Protestantism carried this division to fatal lengths. Though 
Christocentric, it denied even a moral and juridic connection 
between Christ and the Church. The latter it regarded as a piece 
of ecclesiastical machinery which blocked the approach to the 
Saviour. Its sacerdotalism was declared to be based on super- 
stitions unrelated to primitive Christianity, and its ecclesiastical 
structure was supposed to be a later growth the effect of which 
was to obscure “‘the simple Gospel.”’ 

Protestantism was a compromise. It came in the main from a 
middle-class characterized, in religion and everything else, by 
mediocrity. Its true nature was seen when it developed into the 
agnostic liberalism of the nineteenth century, tolerant and easy- 
going, comparatively speaking, towards both Catholicism and 
Atheism. As a result of the compromising nature of the attack 
we find the Catholicism of the period lacking in virility. For 
the most part, it was content to act on the defensive. Protes- 
tantism in fact failed to bring out the full strength of the Catholic 
position. The Counter-Reformation stayed the rot, but it did 
not initiate a great forward movement and in many countries 
the situation was that of stalemate. 

The apologetic devised to meet the opposition did not succeed 
in recovering the Pauline vision of an integral Church, mystical 
and external, but merely stressed those points which had been 
most criticized. ‘Catholic writers of the sixteenth and the 
following centuries,’ says the Rev. John C. Gruden, $.T.L., in 
“The Mystical Christ,’ “adapted their treatises on the Church 
to polemical and controversial exigencies of the times. They 
aimed chiefly at refuting the Protestant errors about the divine 
institution of the hierarchy, papal primacy, the marks and proper- 
ties of the Church. This was also the character of the works 
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written against Gallicanism, a clerical movement which arose in 
France in the latter part of the seventeenth century, having for 
its object the curtailment of papal authority. This one-sided 
method of treatment of the nature of the Church might have 
caused the impression which unfortunately persists till the present 
time, that in the minds of Catholics the external, visible, hier- 
archical structure constitutes the essence of the Church of Christ.”’ 

This apologetic is insufficient for present needs. The position 
has so changed that there is something almost futile in a con- 
troversy concerning the points mentioned by Gruden. The 
gravity of the modern situation can be gauged from the words of 
the Holy Father in Divini Redemptoris: ‘This modern revolu- 
tion has actually broken out or threatens almost everywhere, and 
it exceeds in amplitude and violence anything yet experienced in 
the preceding persecutions launched against the Church. Entire 
peoples find themselves in danger of falling back into a barbarism 
worse than that which oppressed the greater part of the world at 
the coming of the Redeemer.” The reference to the persecution 
of the Early Church is particularly interesting, since it takes us 
back at one bound to the period when the apostolate was based 
on the conception of the Church as the Mystical Body of Christ. 
That persecutions comparable to those experienced under the 
Roman Empire should bring into prominence the same full-orbed 
and robust Catholicism possessed by the faithful in primitive 
times is suggestive. 

The defiant and challenging character of the new apologetic 
can be seen if it is compared with that adopted by a previous 
generation. As the author of “The Mystical Christ’’ says, 
Catholics were content, in response to the Protestant attack, to 
reaffirm the legitimacy of the Church’s external and juridic 
features. These, it was declared, had been ordained by Christ 
Himself. To say that, however, is to imply no more than that 
the Church is an organization established by Him and owing to 
His authority the special character of its hierarchical structure 
and sacramental ministry. To assert that the visible Church is 
the very Body of Christ Himself, an organism in which through 
the Holy Spirit He perpetually dwells, is to carry the war into 
the enemy’s camp. It is to attach the profoundest importance 
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imaginable to the institution assailed. Protestantism had dis- 
tinguished between Christianity and Catholicism, accepting the 
former and rejecting the latter, and Catholics had seemed at least 
implicitly to subscribe to this distinction. It almost appeared 
as though Christendom was permanently divided between those 
representing the spirituality of our religion and those who stood 
for its external and legal framework. Modern Catholicism, on 
the other hand, claims definitely and explicitly to be Christianity 
in its totality—the Christianity seen in the Acts of the Apostles 
and in the Epistles of St. Paul. It is not merely this or that 
Sacrament which is defended, but the sacramental character of 
the Church as a whole. Instead of retreating before the on- 
slaught of evangelicalism or even maintaining an obstinate 
sacerdotalism, Catholics to-day have increased their claims for 
the visible Body, and in those claims they have gone as far as it 
is possible to go. They have actually identified the Body with 
Incarnate God Himself, and met the appeal to go back to the 
Jesus of the Gospels with the amazing assertion that in the Church 
which is His Body ‘‘the Jesus of the Gospels” recapitulates the 
ministry described by the Evangelists, saying that there is no 
need to ‘‘go back’’ to Him, since He has come down the centuries 
to us. 

In thus restating the classic Catholicism of the first centuries 
we not only resume the offensive, but we become possessed of a 
dynamic increasing vastly the effectiveness of the apostolate. 
Unfortunately we have seen a divorce not only between the in- 
terior and exterior aspects of the Church, but also between its 
concrete sacramental and liturgical life and the abstract teaching 
by which it has attempted to instruct and persuade. ‘An undue 
stress upon the abstract side of Christianity,’ says Hermann 
Franke in ‘“The Salvation of the Nations,” “‘had to a great extent 
barred the way to the living sources. In the year 1930 a non- 
Catholic student of the psychology of religion raised a suggestion 
that what our youth wanted was not religious instruction but 
religious life in ritual and ceremonial worship. At the same time 
an educationalist pointed out that we cannot satisfy young minds 
with mere speculative truths, but only by inducing them to yield 
themselves to God. It began to be realized that ‘religious in- 
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struction’ can be imparted better and more profoundly in liturgi- 
cal worship than by purely didactic methods. Faith in the 
Christian sense is more than mere adherence to truth; it is a 
spiritual apprehension, it is a vision of grace, it is union with the 
divine, it is the substance of things hoped for, a wisdom that is 
operative.”’ 

There can be no doubt that the doctrine of the Mystical Body 
favors this view. Once it dominates our consciousness, it must 
effect a revolution in our methods of instruction. There will 
then be no abstract Christian truth—as though Christianity con- 
sisted in subscription to some creed or code—but all will be related 
to the concrete Fact which creeds and codes articulate. One 
does not learn the Faith as one learns history or mathematics. 
As Mersch says: ‘Theology differs from other sciences in that 
it deals with a doctrine which, besides being a fact, is also a 
Person. Its proper and scientific method must therefore include 
contemplation of the Person as well as reflection on the fact.’ 
It was not so much by oral instruction, as the author just quoted 
points out, that Our Lord taught His disciples, as by personal 
companionship. ‘He did not choose to reveal this divine secret 
to them in words; He willed that His whole being should mani- 
fest it; it was by living with Him that, with God’s help, they were 
to become aware of what lay within Him.” It is this same 
method which He would pursue to-day. Drawing the disciple 
within the orbit of the Church in which He is incarnate, He would 
let that Church speak for itself. This does not mean that the 
Church is to be studied as a concrete fact after the manner in 
which we study dead museum specimens. It is only as the living 
Body of Christ that it can convey the real meaning of Catholic 
truth. And the pupil will learn but little if he consults only the 
book on his desk or gazes at the Catholic fact from a distance. 
He needs to be drawn into its life. 

It is this ‘““drawing’’ which a Church made conscious of its true 
nature as the Mystical Body is likely to effect. The new apolo- 
getic is not content with persuading the reason; it creates the 
magnetism which compels action. The Church when exercising 
its proper functions is not only a teacher but a preacher, and its 
preaching is inseparable from its teaching. What it sets before 
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the inquirer is not a map or a diagram, but a living Person—the 
same Person who said: “If I be lifted up, I will draw all things 
to Myself.’’ Let me quote Gruden once more: ‘The Vatican 
Council declared that the Church, ‘because of its wonderful 
propagation, its extraordinary sanctity, its inexhaustible fecun- 
dity in well-doing, its Catholic unity, and unshaken stability, is 
a great and perpetual motive of credibility, and an irrefragable 
witness to its own divine mission.’ In expounding these char- 
acteristics of the Church, the apologist may easily make the 
mistake of stressing its imposing outward structure at the expense 
of its inner supernatural life; he may inadvertently leave the 
picture of the Church incomplete, and thus persuade our separated 
brethren to admire the Church from a distance, but fail to induce 
them to become its members. To portray the Church adequately, 
the apologist must point out that in the last analysis the reason 
of the Church’s holiness, spiritual fecundity, indefectibility, is 
its union with Christ. Members of the Catholic Church have 
the distinct advantage of participating in the divine life because 
they are members of Christ’s Body. The apologist presenting 
the Church in this light may succeed in winning many souls to 
Christ who might otherwise remain cold and indifferent for lack 
of sufficient motives to enter the Church. If it is correctly ex- 
plained that the Church is the means of salvation for mankind 
because it is the divinely appointed medium of divine life, our 
separated brethren will have no difficulty in grasping the theo- 
logical maxim, ‘Outside the Catholic Church there is no salva- 
tion.’ ”’ 

When the doctrine of the Mystical Body is allowed to affect 
in the ways suggested our methods of instruction and propaganda, 
the challenging attitude which that doctrine implies will have 
dynamic consequences. Not only shall we be able to understand 
how it was that the first preacher of that doctrine in all its fullness 
was able to carry all before him, but we shall be able to emulate 
his apostolate and repeat his victories. 

Great hopes lie in the fact that the present situation is found 
comparable to that which confronted the first Christians, and has 
enabled us to recover the Truth in which they conquered. No 
better augury could be given us. If the analogy between them 
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and us holds good, it is possible that the coming generation, 
disciplined and inspired by the ideals of Catholic Action, may see 
a penetration and Christianization of civilization similar to that 
which occurred in the decaying Empire of the ancient world. 
No wonder that His Holiness, the universally lamented Pius XI, 
reckoned himself privileged to live in such an age as ours, or that 
his hopes of the outcome to the present conflict were so high. 











Parish Announcements and Their 
Preparation 


By RICHARD J. COLLENTINE, C.S.C. 


This article on parish announcements will not approach in 
scope the excellent treatment of the same subject by Monsignor 
Henry in your issue of last May. It will touch on a few phases, 
although the views presented are likely shared by too many to be 
called “‘special.’”’ Sundry obstacles to the success of announce- 
ments are drawn from personal memory files, and are stressed to 
emphasize attention to the réle of preparation. 

Parish announcements and their importance are inevitable in 
America, a necessary accompaniment of peculiar activities. 
While we may not have a monopoly on the need of parish an- 
nouncements, the parochial setting is distinctive enough to give 
them special importance and perhaps character. Their place in a 
parish program becomes evident in the confusion and upheavals 
which now and then occur on the accidental omission of an an- 
nouncement. This importance, therefore, calls for recognition 
expressed in strategy designed to meet the obstacles. 

On some phases of this work unanimity between priest and 
people is not to be expected. Some disagreements are so real 
and clear-cut as to raise certain announcements to a high plane 
of importance. A sample of the latter is more than hinted at in 
the spectacle of the Catholic man whose last Easter duty dates 
back beyond the Spanish-American war, and whose only ap- 
pearance in church may be at a funeral, or now and then at Christ- 
mas. For thus risking his eternal salvation he gives as reason the 
continuous return to the subject of collections, assessments, and 
quotas, with accompanying ‘“‘tirades.” He may have been 
moved to this course by the qualities of a Scrooge, the tight- 
fisted hero of the Christmas Carol. 

However, zeal or worry may give a dangerous momentum to 
the work in the pulpit when money looms up as an item in the 
announcements. Where a sermon is devoted to church support, 
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or to an appeal for a collection, there is more opportunity for 
clarifying intent or softening reproof. In announcements, time 
for speech is curtailed; hence the danger of letting slip a barbed 
shaft and scoring an unintentional hit. This type of announce- 
ment, and others as well, offer by nature some impressive reasons 
for care in preparation. 

Pastoral solicitude on this score can be assumed for several 
reasons. They are obvious enough to render mention superfluous. 
Priests who share with the pastor in responsibility for the welfare 
of the parish have a motive of loyalty mingling with the super- 
natural stimulus to fulfill their réle in announcements. Holy 
self-interest may show up as a possible motive, too; some day 
the pastoral yoke may be chafing their own shoulders. Study 
of method used by others, ruthless self-criticism, trial-and-error 
discipline—all these are investments that may one day yield nice 
dividends. These dividends will prove to be treasures under the 
ever-growing mass of proofs that banks do not lend money free, 
and the grocer is not in business just for his health. As for 
visiting priests entrusted with a set of announcements, aside 
from spiritual motives, there are other commendable ones be- 
fitting the status of visitor and more or less obvious. These 
should move the visitor to bestow on this task nothing short of 
his best. 

Taking up difficulties in their order of appearance, the first 
may arise from the announcement-book. When the announce- 
ments are written out, and the wording is understood to be requi- 
site and sufficient, a goodly share of difficulties automatically 
vanish. Then the chief demand is adequate voice, a right posi- 
tion in the pulpit in case of tricky acoustics, and a square deal 
for small words and syllables, especially when they fall at the end 
of a sentence. 

However, little strain is imposed on the imagination to visual- 
ize another difficulty that can be formidable. This brings us toa 
venerable subject. The findings of archeology show that it 
reaches back at least to ancient Babylon. Modern English 
calls it penmanship. A typewritten transcript of the announce- 
ments is very reassuring to the one in the pulpit. Next in com- 
forting ability is readable penmanship, whether it be the product 
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of the Palmer method, or the old-fashioned Spencerian. Re- 
actions are gloomy and fearful when the script is like that of 
Horace Greely, whose copy defied all but a few typesetters. 
Penmanship like that attributed to Shakespeare can leave a 
priest in a real plight, especially when he is a stranger and due to 
say an early Mass, and the nearest mortal is an usher or a janitor. 
Furthermore, readability should run through the entire sentence. 
One undecipherable word, especially a proper name, can produce 
distractions and a wave of tittering throughout a congregation. 
This makes imperative a session of careful scrutiny bestowed on 
the announcements in advance. Help may be necessary in de- 
coding the penmanship. If so, the inquiries will call for tactful 
wording, especially if the informant be the scribe. 

Advance scrutiny may avert near tragedy even though the 
penmanship be copperplate. This is proved by the experience 
of a certain priest whose first glance at the announcements came 
as he faced the congregation. Confronting him was a list of near- 
East names in the Mass intentions, through which he had to 
charge and stumble for several minutes. The priest’s Donegal 
ancestry detracted none from the art of the performance. An- 
other corroboration appears in the experience of a newly ordained 
priest who arrived at a legible item, which he read verbatim. 
Thereupon he paused for a moment, furrowed his brow, and then 
surprised the congregation by saying: ‘‘Boost!’’ 

The time element may occasion big demands on vocabulary 
and ability to attend “to the thing in hand.”” What with the 
number of Communions, and the crowds due for the next Mass it 
may be imperative to leave the pulpit not later than twenty-five 
minutes after the start of the Mass—perhaps even sooner. If 
the wording in the book is telegraphic, some announcements will 
call for abundant ability in the art of compression and clarity. 
This ability will need to be rare as well, if the task be undertaken 
without a sizable interval of preparation. Some announcements 
call for effects similar to those of a sermon. Information has to 
be imparted in tabloid form, and that demands clarity. Per- 
suasion is called for, and that demands word selection. And both 
these effects require time. 

Other difficulties may plague the one announcing. Acoustics 
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may treat him to subdued mimicry at the tail end of each sentence. 
The monthly Communion Sunday of the men may be approach- 
ing, and they need some prodding. A special collection has to be 
stressed. At the front door is the pastor, his face wearing a look 
of ominous attention as he studies the speaker’s technique. All 
this heightens the importance of the time element. Leisure 
would permit repetition, or sentence length, to add force or 
eliminate obscurity. This leisure is not available during an- 
nouncements, unless it be stolen; and that may send the pastor 
hurrying from the front door around to the sacristy, preparing 
a “‘ferverino” of his own—for private delivery. Hence, another 
cogent reason for a careful and meditative session of preparation. 

Of course, at the outset much depends on attitude, on the im- 
pression one has of the place announcements occupy in the scheme 
of things. Some speakers, after finishing the announcements, 
remind one of an organist pulling out a new set of stops, as he 
changes from a quiet prelude to a march; they square away for 
the real business of the occasion as they begin the sermon. The 
vigor that befits portions of a sermon may be out of place in most 
announcements. But oftentimes the latter require enthusiasm 
with a proper vent. Scant preparation is liable to net a like 
amount of enthusiasm in the one talking, as well as threadbare 
phrasing. One result may be the pathetic spectacle of forced 
enthusiasm trying to find expression. Stale formulas rank high 
as yawn-producers. Nervous auditors, instead of yawning, will 
squirm and perhaps offer up the ordeal as a penance. 

These reactions of listeners remind us of a matter that has more 
than speculative interest. One type of listener may be well 
represented, and with him it is wise to reckon. Asa rule, he has 
qualities enough to render a single label inadequate. For con- 
venience we shall call him the wit, mischievous or malicious. 
Holding his attention is no problem. In his case, a siege of 
distractions, or better still a spell of sound sleep, would be a 
blessing. As he listens, he may look as solemn as Irving Cobb or 
New Sparks. Praise for generosity to a collection, or attendance 
at a service, if not worded with care, may sound like awkward 
flattery or palaver. And even though well-prepared, it becomes 
a “‘dud”’ after a limited number of repetitions. Our mischievous 
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wit finds this a perfect grist. If he be a mimic, with a good 
memory, he may give private entertainments for small picked 
audiences of the laity. In itself this may not be a serious menace 
to the cause of religion; but with enough provocation it could 
reach limits none too helpful in some phases of the priest’s work 
in the pulpit. Announcements also require that the hearers be 
“docile, benevolent, and attentive.” 

At this point an admission is in order, emphatic enough to be a 
protestation. The quest for originality of phrase should never 
imperil decorum. This decorum should cling to the pulpit and 
always remain intact. The sanctuary is the domain of the 
Eucharistic King, set apart with special boundaries. The pulpit 
is closely linked with the sanctuary. Any word-choice involving 
a threat to this decorum would leave stale formulas preferable, 
however soporific. Originality of expression that grips and holds 
attention can be sought without sacrifice of dignity, and without 
verging on slang or colloquialism. Reflection on a subject begets 
a train of impressions, as when we walk around a building and 
view it as we go. These impressions tend to call for a wording 
that eliminates hackneyed phrases. 

Announcements that strike a medium, impatient of the trite 
but sensitive regarding decorum, can play an effective réle in 
whipping up interest among the faithful. Where they are force- 
ful, with piety and zeal for a basis, they produce a healthy re- 
sponsive attitude. Thus, they react favorably on codperation in 
material works and at least indirectly touch on the welfare of 
religion. Many a growing attendance at Communion on the 
part of a Sodality or a Holy Name Society has been the result of 
appeal and encouragement during announcement time. Likely, 
too, this phase of priestly work explains more than one piece of 
church property, admired by strangers and cherished by parish- 
ioners as a precious landmark. 

The hazards besetting announcements have prompted this 
article. Whatever implications may peer out here and there, 
the only objective has been to emphasize the need of preparation. 

What is to be said of the printed announcement? A goodly 
portion of this article lacks application where printed announce- 
ments are used. Observation plus reliable hearsay, covering 
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about a score of parishes, show the printed announcement adopted 
and continuing in use for a number of years. There are no indica- 
tions that the practice will be discontinued. And the writer 
has heard nothing but commendation of the idea. One result, 
very gratifying, has been to reduce very substantially the number 
of telephone inquiries regarding the hours set for services. The 
only variant in the commendation of printed announcements 
deals with method. Some favor brevity in the wording of each 
item or in the number of items treated. The latter adherents 
prefer to confine certain subjects, either exclusively or for more 
extensive discussion, to the pulpit. 








Modern Catholic Literature 
By C. C. WILLIAMson, O.S.C. 
II. Catholic Literature To-Day 


Newman and Manning did much excellent work before their 
admission into the Church, and oftentimes this may be truly 
classed as Catholic because its spirit and principles are Catholic. 
When Henry VIII plunged England into schism for a pretty 
waiting-maid, he did not—no mortal could—blot out that nation’s 
Catholic heritage. Whatever there is still good and true and 
holy in Protestantism is Catholic, and this was more particularly 
true of early Protestantism. Centuries of wandering in error have 
done their work. To-day a startling percentage of so-called 
Protestants are mere civilized pagans, but this was not true 
of Elizabethan Protestantism. The English people had been 
forced first into schism and then slowly backed down into heresy, 
but they went unwillingly enough. Even the trying fires of 
Puritan fanaticism could not kill their Catholic longings. Milton, 
‘“‘Puritan to the core in policy and practice, wrote the loveliest 
hymn on the Nativity that our language boasts.’’ The English 
people as a whole did not lose their faith; to a large extent they 
were robbed of it. Neither did their literature at once lose its 
Catholic spirit, for a nation inherits religious imprints just as the 
individual inherits social and racial peculiarities. We need not 
be at all surprised, then, at the ‘‘immense legacy from Catholicity 
in all English literature.” 

This is possibly more markedly apparent in the poetry of the 
language than in any other aspect of English literature. One finds 
such men as Tennyson and Longfellow using Catholic themes and 
settings, sometimes even writing in a truly Catholic spirit. At 
first this may seem strange, but it is really very simple. The 
poet relies less on human logic and intellectual inquiry than any 
other writer. His refined, sensitive soul is keenly attuned to the 
best and highest in nature, man and God, and when he writes 


under the stress and impetus of an inspiration, emotion over- 
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powers prejudice, and the truth will out, and—whatever truth 
there is in this world is Catholic. This is why a “Legend Beauti- 
ful,” a “King Robert of Sicily’’ and ‘‘Idylls of the King”’ are 
possible to a non-Catholic author. The poet soul responded to 
the touch of Divine Truth; the result was a Catholic poem. 
Looking back, it is possible, of course, to link writers into 
groups, as Patmore, Alice Meynell, and Francis Thompson, or 
more recently the ‘‘Catholic B.B.C.” of Belloc, Baring, and Ches- 
terton; or perhaps Dowson and Lionel Johnson, despite their 
vastly different personalities. But it is difficult to fit Oscar Wilde 
and “‘Uncle Remus’ into any definite revivalist movement. 
From the time of Maurice Francis Egan, Father Tabb, Louise 
Imogene Guiney, Marion Crawford, and Henry Harland there 
have been startling transformations. Catholic authors are rising 
equipped with vigorous powers, Catholic readers are not only 
more numerous but are more appreciative, and non-Catholics are 
no longer so fearful of being contaminated by Catholic thought. 
“Days Without End” is, in part at least, the author’s personal 
experience. Beyond a doubt, he himself has passed through most, 
if not all, of his hero’s spiritual struggles. For Eugene O’ Neill has 
been for years a lost child in the wilderness of life. Born within 
the safe fold of the Catholic Church, he either left it voluntarily, 
as his hero did, or unconsciously strayed away from it. He has 
been a bewildered and desperately unhappy pilgrim, longing for 
home. In ‘Days Without End” he has come home, bringing his 
genius to lay at the foot of the altar as an offering and an expiation. 
When Monsignor Bickerstaffe-Drew was nearly fifty years old, 
John Ayscough was born. He had been foreshadowed in 1879, 
when Bickerstaffe-Drew had his first novel published, and in 1903, 
when he issued his second novel, ‘‘which made as little mark as 
the first,’’ and in several essays written during the intervening 
period. It was in 1908 that Ayscough superseded Bickerstaffe- 
Drew by the novel of Sicilian life, ‘“Marotz.’’ And it was the 
succeeding novels, ‘‘Dromina” (telling the astounding story of 
a king and an emperor), ‘“‘San Celestino’’ (the romance of God), 
“‘Mezzogiorno”’ (the narrative of a rise from paganism to Catholi- 
cism), “‘Hurdcott” and ‘‘Monksbridge” and “Jacqueline” and 
“‘Abbotscourt,”’ the American tales of ‘“Mariquita” and ‘‘Do- 
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bachi,’’ and the short stories in ““A Roman Tragedy,” “‘Prodigals 
and Sons,” “The Tideway,” that made Ayscough beloved on 
two continents the while Bickerstaffe-Drew charmed only a 
small circle of intimate friends. 

Whether Ayscough was a real novelist, or whether he was a 
naturally gifted essayist who attempted to write novels, are 
questions which may be put aside for the moment. His essays, 
certainly, in ‘Saints and Places,” in ‘““‘Levia Pondera,”’ in ‘‘French 
Windows,”’ are vitally moving pieces that have all the perfections 
of his novels with few of their defects. His frankly autobio- 
graphical volumes, likewise, breathe the charm of and allure the 
interest accorded a novel. 

Though Sheila Kaye-Smith has lived and written through an 
age which witnessed a literary revolution, she has had no part 
in it. Early in life the dignity of toil and the grim struggle of 
yeomen with the forces of nature enlisted the aid of her pen. To 
this cause she would seem to have sworn fealty. Nor has she 
swerved from her course. While Galsworthy and Deeping strive 
to delight with the somewhat artificial loveliness of English lawns 
shaded with stately elms, and the conversation of men and women 
whose lives are foreign to labor, Miss Kaye-Smith delves into a 
world of reality (which she knows from experience) to bring us 
armfuls of real romance, the rugged romance of the soil. The 
idealized farm where plentiful crops flourish in well-weeded beds, 
where bees come home heavy with honey, and where dainty 
milkmaids grace a model dairy, have no place in her writing. For 
her there is no piping of flutes in sunny pastures of Arcady, but 
rather with a strength founded on conviction and a sympathy 
born of love she pictures her people with a deft and fascinating 
exactness. Her maids scour their muddy flours and gut their 
barnyard fowls, while the men’s backs ache and scorch in the sun 
as the sweat drops onto their scythes. She is a novelist of life, 
and no phase of life is too mean for her notice. 

Quoting some clerical pundit (the Abbé Calvet), we believe, 
Father Alexander writes: ‘There are to-day just two types of 
writing—sensual literature designed for industrial exploitation 
and Catholic literature which has the honor of representing art.”’ 
It is a tall statement, to say the least of it. But it enables the 
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author to close with a restatement of his thesis—the flesh and 
the spirit, the fag-end of the Renaissance and the Catholic reac- 
tion therefrom, the bankrupt and broken down Romantic and 
the regenerate Christian one. 

We have a good deal of belief in, and respect for, this opinion. 
But to say that it postulates the existence to-day of only two 
types of literature—the sensual one of commerce and the Catholic 
one of art—is something wholly untenable. There are, among 
other classifications, certain groups of writers—the Populist 
school in France, James Hanley in England, Albert Halper and 
Henry Roth in England and America—whose definite and quite 
uncommercial art defeats Father Alexander’s citation completely. 
These novelists are not Catholic. They are doubtless not even 
Christian. The whole lot, for all we know, may be Communist. 
But we also know that their books are frequently brimming over 
with the sense of humanity, pity for the weak, the unhappy and 
the young, with what Catholic theologians call ‘‘the gift of tears.”’ 

“In a prose romance, besides beauty of style we have the sense 
of adventure, the development of incidents and character, we have 
psychological study, we have the individual presentment of ideal- 
ized human types, we have all that is meant by the words comic 
and tragical. Into this newborn world which moves before us 
our thoughts and feelings are carried. The ideas and emotions 
that are aroused live not merely in ourselves. They are beyond 
us as the souls of those figures, whose acts and sufferings, whose 
sorrows, sins, and delights are for the moment more real to us than 
anything of our own. What we feel into those creatures we feel 
out of ourselves. And the tendency of our emotions and ideas 
to realize themselves to the end in our own minds and bodies, 
is at a certain point limited. Our sympathetic entrance even into 
the last mysteries of carnal and aberrant passion should leave our 
hearts still pure. For we are in the hand of that Ideal which, 
so long as we can serve it truly, will hold us unharmed. It is 
possible, we all must agree, for an artist not to succeed. The 
painter, the poet, or the novelist, in introducing sexual material, 
may have failed to keep the detail duly subordinate. Hence, 
instead of qualifying the main interest, this detail may break 
loose. It may remain no longer bound to the service of the artistic 
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purpose. And, thus set free from the object before us, the sexual 
ideas and feelings, no longer checked, may develop their natural 
process in ourselves. Such a result, however, where it happens, 
is due not to art but to art’s failure. But more commonly, far 
more commonly, the failure is in ourselves. To take and to enjoy 
art and literature for what they really are, is not given to all of 
us.... What isnot tolerable is that stunted natures should set up 
their defects asastandard. It is an outrage, it is sheer blasphemy, 
when they bring the divine creations of literature and art to the 
touchstone of their own impotence, their own animalism, and 
their own immorality.’”! 

Whereas before our time, the author of the notable Catholic 
book was as rare as a wayside cross in rural Georgia, in these our 
years, Catholic authors have ceased to be rari nantes in the literary 
seas. Chesterton and Belloc, and Baring in a lesser way, have 
pounded through an opening in literature for Catholics and Catho- 
lic thought. An ever-increasing number of authors are pushing 
through that gate, with the result that the literature of England 
is rapidly changing its masters. But that is because the masters 
themselves have changed. For, from the time of Newman down 
through the era of the Meynells to that of Chesterton, Catholicism 
in literature has been propounded best and most widely by con- 
verts. 

The Catholic’s literary landscape of our day is situated pleas- 
antly on Parnassus’s slope, and as he does not insist on the peaks 
that tower in the background, his figures retain their full stature, 
though his values do not. One cannot have it both ways, and 
this is infinitely less depressing than the more aquiline view, and 
it may well be equally just, providing the inter-relationships are 
correct in proportion. 

1 From “‘Collected Essays,” by F. H. Bradley. (2 vols. Clarendon Press, Oxford.) 

















Religion and Life 
By JAMES Ryan HucGues, M.M., D.D. 


Religion has to go out of the sacristy into the streets: it has 
to prove its love in works: else it will stand condemned by Christ. 
And life has to be lived with Christ, by Christ, in Christ: it has to 
base its works on love. Else it too will stand condemned by Christ. 
Religion has to be carried over into everyday life, and everyday 
life has to be lived in the spirit of religion. A vigorous, mutual 
reaction between religion and life is necessary, unless both are to 
die. Religion that is divorced from everyday life, real life, prac- 
tical life, is mere Sunday religion, unreal and impractical; it is un- 
satisfactory to man, and not at all pleasing to God. On the other 
hand, life that is divorced from religion soon ceases to be life, and 
becomes sin and death, of which sin is the sting. Religion without 
life is an abomination to God and man; while life without re- 
ligion is an abomination to God, and it kills man. Religion and 
life hang together. As Benjamin Franklin said: ‘Gentlemen, if 
we don’t all hang together, we shall all hang separately.”’ 

Religion is man’s communion with the divine; life is man’s 
communion with his fellows. Unless our communion with God 
fits us better to commune with our fellows, our religion is false. 
And unless our life, our communion with our fellows, is sanctified, 
vitalized by our communion with God, our life is false. Religion 
does not stop with the contemplation of God; nor does it consist 
solely in a spiritual asceticism, by which body and spirit are made 
to dwell together in peace. Religion passes over into the whole 
life of man. His contemplation overflows in charity for his fellows, 
pouring out its riches of soul and spirit on the broken hearts of 
men. His asceticism turns each least deed of each day into 
a liturgical act of homage to God, and an expression of dutiful 
obedience and of observant affection towards the Master of life. 
Thus, religion, true religion, compasses the entire life of man, 
permeating it with the halo of divinity. Again life is not merely 
eating and drinking, working, playing, and sleeping. Life is not 
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just ‘‘one damn thing after another.” Life transcends the limita- 
tions of its material environment, becomes instinct with the free- 
dom of the sons of God, when it is lifted up and fired with the 
forces of religion. It becomes the expression, not of the will of 
the flesh or of the will of man, but of the will of God. The tenor 
of its daily toil is living faith, living hope, living love, born of 
the Holy Ghost, nourished with the Body of Christ, unto the 
glory of the Father. 

The Buddhists think of religion as simply and singly a deliver- 
ance from life. Life, they say, is evil, something to be delivered 
from; and religion delivers from life. No Catholic could imagine 
that all life is evil; every Catholic knows that some things in life 
are evil, notably sin, the greatest evil of all—the only real evil. 
So these Catholics who take a limited view of religion think of 
religion as a means of deliverance from sin, simply that and noth- 
ing more. As if deliverance from sin could be had without the 
acceptance of virtue, they look for forgiveness from sin without 
the acquisition of charity. This was not St. Paul’s idea when he 
wrote: ‘You are dead to sin, and alive unto God in Christ 
Jesus.”” The death and the life are correlative. And again to 
the Romans (viii. 2): “The law of the spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus hath delivered me from the law of sin and death.”” The 
Catholic is delivered from sin, not by being admitted to Nirvana, 
but by being given a new life in grace here to prepare him for 
the life of heaven hereafter; the life of grace in the world that is 
being a beginning of the life of glory in the world to come. Some 
Catholics pay attention only to the last three petitions of the 
Our Father: ‘Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those who 
trespass against us, and lead us not into temptation, but deliver 
us from evil.”” Their notion of religion is negative. They forget 
all the positive part that precedes, about hailing Our Father who 
is in heaven, hallowing His Name, desiring that His kingdom come 
among us here and now, that His will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven, that He give us bread. Whatever be the limitations of 
human understanding, religion is more than deliverance from sin; 
it is an entry into life. It is not so much a check, asa spur. It 
does not merely inhibit; it urges on to deeds. Its requirements 
cover more than an external profession and lip-service, more than 
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a monetary contribution and sentimental reverence, more than 
an esthetic appreciation and pious religiosity. Religion is no 
mere abstraction of the mind or an imperative, however cate- 
gorical, of the will; not a mere matter of ideals never to be real- 
ized, or of theories inapplicable to the hard facts of life. Religion 
is life lived at its fullest in, by and for God. 

The current divorce between religion and life was authorized 
by Protestantism, which aimed blunderingly at the spiritualiza- 
tion of religion through the secularization of life. The leaders of 
the revolt wanted to take religion out of politics: they actually 
put politics into religion on a scale never dreamed of before since 
Christ was crucified by the Roman Governor at the behest of the 
Jewish mob. Religion was made a religious arm of the secular 
state. So the desired spiritualization of religion became a prosti- 
tution; and the secularization of life led to paganism. Religion, 
from being an object of reverence, was turned into a plaything 
of princes. Life, from being a sacred thing, became profane, with 
no remedy for its profanity, for it was no longer susceptible of 
dedication to God’s service, above all in its humblest forms, much 
less of being vitalized by the participation in the divine life. 
Religion needed to be freed from worldliness: to do so the Prot- 
estants banished it from the world. In so far as it was allowed to 
remain, it was on the condition of restricting its activities and its 
influence to the world of the spirit, outside the world of man, a 
creature composed of body and soul, made to the image and 
likeness of God. Protestantism made religion a spare tire on a 
gun-carriage, with steel-tired steel wheels. Religion being made 
useless in life, became a thing men could do without. Religion 
became a side-issue; not the main-issue in life; not the whole 
issue in life, as Christ taught. 

Protestantism started out with the doctrine of faith without 
works: it has ended up with a belief in works without faith. But 
faith without works is dead: and works without faith are dead. 
Protestantism was still-born, and it cannot raise itself from the 
dead. True faith is that which worketh through charity: true 
works, the kind that meet the requirements of God’s plan, must 
be conceived and executed in faith, expressing itself in charity. 
Any religion which talks as if man could be saved by faith alone, 
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without good works, is anathema. The fact is that Protestantism 
tried to create a religion apart from life. The result has been 
religion apart from God—a contradiction in terms, a non-entity, 
a fiction, an empty thing, like sounding brass or tinkling cymbal 
that profits man nothing. Though a man should have all faith 
so that he could move mountains, if he have not charity, it 
profiteth him nothing. Religion without life is worthless. 

And life without religion is also worthless. Men may try 
to make business or politics the sole form of existence, but the 
soul cannot be confined for ever behind a shopkeeper’s counter 
or a politician’s pork-barrel. The soul of man will ever reach out 
for something that transcends itself and all things of this world, 
something that makes everything understandable, lovable, and 
therefore bearable; it seeks the meaning of life, the raison d’étre 
of this seemingly meaningless round of existence. The soul needs 
God, and God lets the soul know it. The soul seeks a rallying 
point for all its activities, a point of support for all its weaknesses, 
a vital center for both body and soul. The soul clamors to know 
the solution of the riddle of life; it will not be stilled until it be 
satisfied in God. Not as though it were already justified or were 
already perfect, but it follows after, if by any means it may lay 
hold on God, by whom the whole life of man is comprehended, in 
Christ Jesus. It is tyranny to try to make life a mere matter 
of dollars and cents, of material existence, without vision or élan 
or love—a matter of subsistence for the masses, and power and 
pleasure for the classes. Such life is death. 

Protestantism narrowed the notion of religion: it thereby 
narrowed the notion of life. Religion must be a formative, en- 
ergizing influence in every phase of life, domestic, social, economic, 
political; else it is a barren thing, not fit to encumber the ground. 
And life must be lived in God, with God, by God, for God. Life 
must be lived religiously, else it is not worth living. Yet, life 
for many to-day, for the many, is merely a response to their 
physical environment; it is lived solely on the physical plane. 
Even those of the privileged classes who receive an education are 
allowed to learn only about their physical environment, never 
about God. Students and teachers alike wear blinkers on their 
eyes, like so many horses. And would that they had even “‘horse 
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sense,’ the goodly instincts of a horse! But instead they put 
blinkers on themselves, a thing a. horse never does; and they do 
this lest they see God, who is everywhere around them, and that 
they may only see vanity, the material world in front of them. 
‘“‘Where there is no vision, the people perisheth.”’ 

So many are almost forced to look on life as just a case of take 
what you can get, and be glad to get it; or again, as just a case 
of “each man for himself, and the devil take the hindmost.” 
However, men cannot, even if they would, so readily sacrifice the 
soul’s cravings for God, the soul’s demand for that lasting life, 
which consists in knowing God, and Him whom God has sent into 
this world, the sole mediator between God and man, Christ Jesus. 
Men may try to still their soul, but they cannot smother its cries. 
Men may try to compromise by establishing a complete separation 
between the inner and the outer worlds of their experience, but 
it was God who breathed into man’s face an immortal soul, and 
man became a living spirit. What God has joined together, body 
and soul, no man can put asunder. If they do not live together in 
peace, then they must live together at war. And ifreligionisset at 
odds with life, both religion and life suffer mortally in the conflict. 
The inner world of rational experience must be allowed to establish 
contact with the outer world of sense experience, that it may in- 
terpret the latter to itself, lend it a direction, make of it a handi- 
work of God. Else that outer world of sense experience must re- 
main a mere succession of impressions, without rhyme or reason, 
without that continuity which the soul alone can impart by mak- 
ing the whole subservient to God. On the other hand, unless that 
inner world of experience is correlated with the outer world of 
experience, it soon takes on the semblance of mere sentiment, 
poetry, legend, or simply “tommyrot.” 

The whole question reduces itself ultimately to either a denial 
or an affirmation of Christ’s mission. ‘I have come,” He said, 
“that men may have life and have it more aboundantly.” The 
gift of His grace is a gift of new and superabundant life. The 
Protestants denied this. They said Christ saved men not by a 
rebirth, nor even by a deliverance, but only by a pretense. They 
forgot what He said: ‘Unless a man be born again of water and 
the Holy Ghost, he cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven. ... 
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And if the Son free you, you shall be free indeed.”” They remem- 
bered rather the judgment of Cain: ‘My sin is too great to be 
pardoned.” And they concluded that sin remained, but that 
Christ covered it up. In effect, they taught that man was such 
a slave to sin that he could never be freed from sin. They put a 
new suit of clothes on the tramp, without cleansing him or even 
taking off his old clothes. 

By contrast, the Catholic Church cannot forget that it walks 
in newness of life; that, since it lives by the Spirit, it must also 
walk according to the Spirit. The Church knows herself, clergy 
and laity, as the salt of the earth and the light of the world. She 
lends savor to the whole earth, and lets her light shine before all 
men that they may glorify their Father who isin heaven. ‘‘What- 
soever she does in word or in work, she does all in the name and 
power of Jesus. She lives now in the faith of the Lord Jesus 
Christ who loved her and delivered Himself up for her. With 
Christ she is crucified to the world, that being dead to sin she 
may live unto justice.’’ Her religion and her life are one thing. 
For her sons, religion and life must likewise be identified. 
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Penal Law of the Code 
By STANISLAUS Woyrwop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Abuses in Connection with Elections 


All persons who legitimately enjoy the right to elect, present 
or nominate, and who show disregard for the authority of the 
person to whom pertains the right of confirmation or institution 
by presuming to confer the office, benefice or dignity, are auto- 
matically deprived for that particular instance of their right of 
election, or presentation, or nomination (Canon 2393). 

Canon 147 prescribes: ‘“‘An ecclesiastical office cannot validly 
be obtained without canonical appointment. By canonical 
appointment is understood the conferring of an ecclesiastical 
office by the competent ecclesiastical authority in harmony with 
the sacred canons.”’ The proper government of the Church 
demands that nobody be put into an ecclesiastical office without 
authorization from the competent ecclesiastical superior. Where- 
fore, even if Canon Law does grant to some individuals or to a 
body of persons the right to nominate or present or elect someone 
to a certain ecclesiastical office, the actual conferring of the office 
is reserved to the ecclesiastical superior who according to Canon 
Law is competent to admit the person to the office for which he 
was nominated, presented or elected. The Holy See has often 
granted to civil governments the right to nominate or present 
persons for vacant bishoprics. Some Cathedral Chapters in 
Europe have been granted the right to elect the bishop of the 
diocese. In many places in the Old World lay persons, patrons 
of parochial and other churches, have had the right to present 
the pastor or rector. However, the actual appointment or ad- 
mission to an office depends on the respective ecclesiastical 
superior, so much so that Canon 147 states that without the 
canonical institution or admission to office by the competent 
superior no ecclesiastical office can be validly obtained. 

In appointments to office by canonical election Canon Law 
makes an exception to the rule explained above to the effect that 
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some elections to offices do not need confirmation by an ecclesi- 
astical superior, for Canon 148, § 1, states: ‘“‘An office may be 
obtained simply by election and acceptance of the election by the 
one elected, if the law does not require confirmation of the elec- 
tion.”” The only important election that takes place in the 
dioceses of the United States is the election of the diocesan ad- 
ministrator by the diocesan consultors when the bishopric is 
vacant. According to Canon 438, the administrator needs no 
confirmation of his election, and as soon as he has made the 
profession of faith spoken of in Canons 1406-1408, he obtains at 
once jurisdiction as Ordinary of the diocese. The diocesan 
consultors are to inform the Holy See as soon as possible of the 
death of the bishop, and the one elected as administrator is to 
inform the Holy See of his election (Canon 432, § 4). 

The other points of Canon 2393 are not applicable in the 
United States and other places where there are no elections, pres- 
entation or nomination to ecclesiastical offices in the dioceses. 


Illicit Occupation of Benefices, Offices or Dignities 


If a person by his own authority takes possession of an ec- 
clesiastical benefice, office or dignity, or if after his election, 
presentation or nomination to such office he takes possession of 
or interferes in the government or administration of the same 
before he has received the necessary letters of confirmation or 
institution and has exhibited them to the persons designated by 
law, he incurs the following penalties: 

(1) he becomes automatically disqualified for the benefice, 
office or dignity, and shall moreover be punished by the Ordinary 
in proportion to his guilt; 

(2) he shall be forced to abandon at once after previous 
warning the possession of the benefice, office or dignity and his 
interference in the government and administration, by suspension 
from or deprivation of any benefice, office or dignity which he had 
previously obtained, and even by deposition, if the gravity of the 
offense calls for it; 

(3) chapters, convents and all others concerned who admit 
persons elected, presented or nominated before they have ex- 
hibited the letters of confirmation or appointment by the compe- 
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tent superior, are automaticaly suspended from the right to 
elect, nominate or present until the Apostolic See pleases to 
release them from the suspension (Canon 2394). 

In the dioceses of the United States there is no application of 
Canon 2394. In Religious organizations which elect their own 
superiors and other officials, one must consult the individual 
constitutions of the organizations to know whether the persons 
elected need confirmation by higher superiors of the organization 
or by the Holy See. The principle of Canon Law is that the 
person elected, nominated or presented for some office is not to 
take possession of it and exercise the function of the office without 
the authorization of the competent ecclesiastical superior. In 
elections, as we saw above, the law sometimes requires no con- 
firmation of the election by an ecclesiastical superior; but unless 
the law does so specify for a particular office, the person elected 
needs confirmation of the election by the superior. 

Acceptance of Non-Vacant Benefice, Office or Dignity 

A person who knowingly accepts appointment to an office, 
benefice or dignity which is not legally vacant, and allows him- 
self to be put in possession of the same, becomes automatically 
disqualified from obtaining it afterwards, and he shall be punished 
with other penalties in proportion to his guilt (Canon 2395). 

Canon 150 reads: ‘‘The conferring of an office which is not 
legally vacant in the manner described in Canon 183, is ipso facto 
invalid, and the appointment is not validated by a subsequent 
vacancy. The promise of an office not legally vacant has no 
legal effect, no matter who makes the promise.’”’ Canon 183 
enumerates the various ways in which an ecclesiastical office can 
be lost and therefore become vacant, viz., by resignation, dep- 
rivation, removal, transfer, or lapse of time if one was appointed 
to an office for a definite length of time. By the death of the 
ecclesiastical superior or his going out of office those appointed to 
offices by him do not lose their office unless the appointment was 
made ‘‘ad beneplacitum nostrum” or under an equivalent clause. 
The vacancy of offices caused by the death of the incumbent is 
not specially mentioned in Canon 183, because it is self-evident. 

An office may be legally vacant, but may be actually held by a 
man who refuses to vacate it though he has no legal title to it. 
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Concerning this situation Canon 151 ordains: “If an office is 
vacant by law, but is perhaps actually held in illegal possession 
by some one, it may be conferred, provided the declaration of 
illegal possession has been issued according to the sacred canons, 
and this declaration is mentioned in the letters of appointment.”’ 

If the local Ordinary has deprived a pastor of his parish or 
transferred him to another parish in the manner required by the 
Code of Canon Law, and the man refuses to vacate the parish, 
he is first to be admonished and threatened with ecclesiastical 
penalties. If he does not heed the authority of the Church, the 
Ordinary is justified in seeking enforcement of his orders by means 
of the civil authorities. The bishop’s orders will be enforced in 
the United States, and the man will be forcibly removed from the 
church property by the civil authorities, even though the re- 
moval is not done according to Canon Law and is altogether un- 
justifiable under the canons of the Code. In the civil courts the 
priest has no redress against the action of his bishop. The reason 
is that under the system of the Catholic Church the priest stands 
in no contract relation either to the bishop or to the congregation 
over which he is put in charge by the bishop. The relation of the 
priest to his bishop is one of obedience, which leaves the priest 
without redress as far as the civil courts are concerned. As has 
been pointed out in various cases that came before the Supreme 
Court in several States, the courts are ever ready to protect and 
vindicate the legal rights of the citizens, but the courts cannot 
make laws for religious and charitable organizations, nor do the 
legislatures in the various States draft the rules and regulations 
under which churches and other religious and charitable organiza- 
tions are to live, so long as they do not come into conflict with the 
law of the land. For the same reason, lack of contractual rela- 
tion, neither the congregation nor the bishop can be sued for 
refusal to pay salary for the priest’s services, or for refusal of the 
bishop to support a priest from ecclesiastical funds (cfr. Zollmann, 
“American Church Law,” pp. 451-453). 

Illegal Possession of Two Incompatible Offices or Benefices 

A cleric who has obtained peaceful possession of an office or 
benefice which is incompatible with his former office or benefice, 
and who nevertheless, in violation of Canons 156 and 1439, pre- 
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is sumes to retain both, is automatically deprived of both (Canon 
n 2396). 

of To understand the law of Canon 2396, it is necessary to know 
S, what the law means by two incompatible offices or benefices. 
i Canon 156, § 2, defines incompatibility of offices saying: ‘Those 
or offices are incompatible which cannot be attended to simul- 
e taneously by the same person.’”’ Nothing was said in this defini- 
l, tion about complying with the duties of the office in person or by 
7 adelegate. Speaking of several benefices held by the same clergy- 
e man, Canon 1439 is more explicit, and requires personal per- 
S formance of the duties of one or more benefices. The Canon 
1 reads: ‘‘No cleric is capable of accepting and retaining in title 


or perpetual commenda several benefices which are incompatible 
in the manner defined in Canon 156. However, not only are two 
benefices incompatible when all their obligations cannot be simul- 
taneously satisfied by the same beneficiary in person, but also when 
: either of the two benefices suffices for the decent maintenance of 
the beneficiary.”’ 

It seems that the commentators on the Code hold that two 
offices are incompatible when one cannot personally fulfill the 
duties of both at the same time. In the United States we have 
no benefices strictly so called, except the position of the bishop of 
the diocese and the pastorates. Can the bishop be pastor of the 
cathedral parish, and can the vicar general and other officials of 
the Diocesan Curia be at the same time pastor of parish churches? 
The law does not permit the bishop to be at the same time pastor 
of the cathedral or any other parish, for Canon 1437 states that 
nobody can confer a benefice on himself, and Canon 1423, § 2, 
declares that local Ordinaries cannot unite any parish with the 
mensa episcopalis. Concerning the vicar general, Canon 367, 
§ 3, prescribes that the office of vicar general should not, without 
necessity, be given to a pastor or other priest having the care of 
souls. In the United States the vicar general in many dioceses is 
pastor of some parish, because it is difficult for the vicar general 
and other officials of the Diocesan Curia to have the means of 
support. There are, as a rule, no funds in the diocese from which 
these men can get an adequate salary unless at the same time 
they hold a position as pastor or assistant in some parish. 
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Refusal of Cardinals to Take the Prescribed Oath 

If a person, on promotion to the dignity of a Cardinal, refuses 
to take the oath spoken of in Canon 234, he is automatically de- 
prived for ever of the cardinalitial dignity (Canon 2397). 

Canon 234 prescribes: “If the person promoted to the dignity 
of the cardinalate is not at Rome, he must on receiving the red 
biretta take the oath that he will go to see the Supreme Pontiff 
within one year, unless he is legitimately excused by some im- 
pediment.’’ Canon 2397 is a re-statement of the law of Pope 
Sixtus V, Constitution ‘‘Postquam,’’ December 3, 1586 (Gasparri, 
“Fontes,” I, n.159). That Constitution had the further enact- 
ment that, if the person promoted to the cardinalate did indeed 
take the oath when the Roman messenger brought the red hat 
but neglected to make the visit to the Supreme Pontiff within the 
year, he was automatically and without the need of any declara- 
tion to that effect deprived of the cardinalitial dignity. That 
law of the Constitution of Pope Sixtus V was not incorporated 
into the Code of Canon Law. 

Neglect of Bishop-Elect to Receive Consecration in Due Time 

If, on his promotion to the episcopal dignity, anyone neglects, 
in violation of the precept of Canon 333, to receive within three 
months the episcopal consecration, he forfeits automatically the 
income of his office, which revenue is to be applied to the cathedral 
church; if he neglects to receive the consecration for another 
three months, he is automatically deprived of the episcopate 
(Canon 2398). 

Canon 333 prescribes: “Unless prevented by legitimate im- 
pediment, the person promoted to the episcopate, even though he 
be a Cardinal, must within three months from the receipt of the 
Apostolic Letters receive the consecration and go to his diocese 
within at least four months.” Canon 2398 is taken almost 
verbatim from the Council of Trent (Session XXIII, On Reforma- 
tion, chapter 2). The Corpus Iuris, in the Decretum Gratiani 
(chap. 2, Distinction 75), cites a similar law from the Council of 
Chalcedon. 

Unlawful Desertion of Duties by Clerics 

Clerics in major orders who presume to abandon the office which 

has been entrusted to them by their proper Ordinary without his 
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permission, shall be suspended a divinis for a period of time to be 
determined by the Ordinary according to the various cases—i.e., 
for a longer or shorter period of time in proportion to the gravity 
of guilt (Canon 2399). 

Canon 128 prescribes: ‘‘Any office assigned to clerics by the 
Ordinary must be accepted and faithfully discharged as often and 
as long as the bishop judges that the needs of the Church demand 
it, unless a legitimate impediment excuses.”” Canon 143 ordains: 
“Clerics, including those who have no benefice or office which 
requires residence, are forbidden to be absent from their diocese 
for a notable length of time without at least the presumed per- 
mission of their own Ordinary.” 

From ancient times clerics were ordained for the service of the 
diocese of the bishop who authorized the ordination, and they 
were considered incardinated in that diocese so that they could 
not go to another diocese and accept a position there without the 
consent of their own bishop. The old Corpus Iuris cites a decree 
of a Council of Antioch to the effect that, if a cleric left his own 
diocese without permission of the Ordinary and attempted to 
serve in another diocese, the bishop could recall him, and if 
the cleric did not obey, he was to be for ever deposed from his 
office without hope of reinstatement (Decretum Gratiani, Causa 
VII, Questio 1, Canon 24). 

When in the course of the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries 
the system was developed by which the revenues of churches were 
divided into distinct portions, one for each of the clerics attached 
to a church, such positions were called benefices. Nobody was 
to be raised to major orders without being assigned to a certain 
benefice at a certain church. The Lateran Council in 1179 
decreed that, if a bishop had ordained a deacon or priest without 
assigning a benefice to him, the bishop himself would have to sup- 
port such man unless he had a sufficient personal income, the so- 
called patrimony. In 1208 Pope Innocent III permitted a bishop 
to ordain clerics without assigning a benefice to them if they had 
sufficient resources of their own (‘‘Decretals of Gregory IX,” 
Chapter 23, Book 3, Title 5). Abuses followed from the fact 
that these clerics had no ecclesiastical duties to perform, and be- 
lieved themselves free to wander about wherever they pleased. 
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At the Council of Trent some bishops requested that the ordina- 
tion under the title of patrimony be altogether forbidden. The 
Council did not like to abolish this title, but cautioned the bishops 
to ordain men under that title only when the necessity or utility 
of their diocese warranted such ordinations, and the Council 
wanted the bishops to assign these men to the service of some 
church (Session X XI, on Reformation, chapter 2; Session XXIII, 
on Reformation, chapter 16). The Code of Canon Law, in Canon 
979, retains the title of patrimony and pension. It is understood 
that the bishops employ these men in the service of the diocese, 
for Canon 969 forbids the bishop to ordain his subjects unless 
they be necessary or useful for the service of the diocese. Canon 
128 prescribes that every cleric must accept and faithfully attend 
to the ecclesiastical work that his own bishop assigns to him. 

In the United States one does not hear of ordinations under the 
title of patrimony or pension. However, the title is older and 
better established in Canon Law than the title of ‘‘service of the 
diocese,’’ under which the men in the United States are ordained. 
When a man is ordained under the title of patrimony or pension, 
the bishop has the right and duty to inquire whether the income 
or pension is sufficient for the cleric’s maintenance, and whether 
there is security that the private income will last for the life of the 
man ordained under that title. 


Resignation of Office, Benefice or Dignity into the Hands 

of Laymen 

A cleric who presumes to resign an ecclesiastical office, benefice 
or dignity into the hands of laymen automatically incurs suspen- 
sion a divinis (Canon 2400). 

If the priests living and working in the United States did not 
know church history, they would be at a loss to find sense or 
meaning in Canon 2400. Here in the United States we have not 
been troubled by a government trying to interfere in the appoint- 
ment and removal of ecclesiastics in their various positions in the 
Church. There has been some interference by lay trustees of 
parishes attempting to appoint and discharge pastors. That 
difficulty was finally overcome, and the Church in the United 
States has been free and unhampered in the appointment of men 
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to offices. By the very nature and constitution of the Catholic 
Church the appointment to all offices must be in the hands of the 
ecclesiastical superiors. Even if the Church grants to others a 
share in the appointment of men to offices, the actual appointment 
or admission to the office must come from that ecclesiastical 
superior whom Canon Law authorizes to act in the matter. 
Through Concordats between the Church and the State and by 
other concessions of the Holy See laymen have been given the 
privilege to present men for ecclesiastical offices, and if the com- 
petent superior finds that the men are duly qualified according 
to Canon Law for the respective offices, the Church has agreed 
to accept those men, but the actual conferring of the office must 
come from the competent ecclesiastical superior. Since no layman 
can give the final appointment to an ecclesiastical office, no lay- 
man can put a man out of office. Wherefore, Canon 2400 resents 
the attempt of a cleric to resign his office into the hands of laymen, 
even those that presented or nominated him for the office, and 
such attempt by a cleric is punished with automatic suspension 
a divinis. If a cleric desires to retire from an office, Canon Law 
points out to what superior he should tender his resignation. 
He may not abandon the office unless and until the superior 
has notified him that the resignation is accepted by him. 
Illegal Refusal to Vacate Possession of Office, Benefice 
or Dignity 

If anyone persists in the possession of an office, benefice or 
dignity notwithstanding legitimate deprivation or removal, or if 
he for the purpose of retaining possession unlawfully delays to 
withdraw, he shall after previous warning be forced to abandon 
such office by suspension a divinis or other penalties, and even by 
deposition, if the case calls for it (Canon 2401). 

The removal from office of bishops and papal dignitaries and 
prelates is reserved to the Holy See. Likewise abbots nullius and 
prelates nullius and other local Ordinaries inferior to residential 
bishops can be removed from office by the Holy See only. In 
places where there are cathedral and collegiate chapters, the ap- 
pointment and consequently the removal of the dignitaries of 
the chapter is reserved to the Apostolic See (Canon 396, § 1). 
Those offices and positions in the diocese which are filled by 
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authority of the bishop or other local Ordinary may with due ob- 
servance of the rules of Canon Law be taken from the men and 
others appointed in their places. The deprivation or removal is 
legitimate if the rules of law have been observed in the removal. 
If the man removed from office believes that an injustice has been 
done to him, he may have recourse to the Holy See, as every 
Catholic has the right to submit his grievances to the Supreme 
Head and common Father of all children of the Church. In the 
meantime he must obey the orders of the bishop and vacate the 
office from which he has been removed, for in the administrative 
proceedings of the Ordinary the law does not grant appeal to the 
Holy See with suspensive effect; that is to say, the orders of the 
bishop are not suspended by the recourse to the Holy See. Who- 
ever does have recourse to the Holy See must take care to be 
absolutely truthful in the statement of all the facts, those that 
are against the petitioner as well as those that are in his favor. 
It seems to be a psychological fact that it is very difficult for a 
person in trouble to make an objectively true statement of all the 
important facts in the case. Without the intention of being de- 
liberately untruthful, it frequently happens that the facts in one’s 
favor are unduly magnified while little or nothing is said about 
the facts that are against one. The statement may be true but 
fail to give the whole truth, and if so, it is worthless. For the 
Holy See before coming to any decision will, of course, investigate 
the matter from every point of view. 


Neglect of Abbots and Prelates Nullius to Receive Blessing 


An abbot or prelate nullius who, in violation of the precept of 
Canon 322, § 2, does not obtain the blessing, is automatically 
suspended from jurisdiction (Canon 2402). 

From ancient times there have been abbeys which had control 
over some villages and towns surrounding the abbey, and which 
territory was withdrawn from the jurisdiction of the bishop and 
placed under that of the abbot of the monastery; hence the title 
abbot nullius (i.e., of a territory belonging to no diocese). Then 
there are districts which the Holy See has separated from all 
dioceses and placed a Prelate nullius over the territory with 
episcopal jurisdiction; some of these are consecrated titular 
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bishops, others are Prelates without episcopal consecration. If 
by the constitutions of the Order, in case of abbots nullius, or by 
papal mandate, in case of other Prelates nullius, they have to get 
the blessings, they are strictly bound, under the penalty men- 
tioned in Canon 2402, to receive that blessing. The blessing of 
an abbot is contained in the Pontificale Romanum, a long cere- 
mony similar to the consecration of bishops. 


Neglect to Make Prescribed Profession of Faith 


A person who, in violation of Canon 1406, neglects without a 
legitimate impediment or excuse to make the profession of faith, 
shall be admonished to do so within a specified period of time; 
if he stubbornly persists in his refusal beyond the term fixed, he 
shall be punished even with deprivation of office, benefice, dig- 
nity, or position, and forfeits the revenue of his benefice, office, 
dignity, or positior., while he refuses to make the profession of faith 
(Canon 2403). 

Canon 1406 enumerates the persons who are obliged to make 
the profession of faith. The formula of profession of faith is 
published in the Code of Canon Law in the pages immediately 
preceding the Canons of the Code. Together with this profession 
of faith the oath against modernism is to be taken. The Code 
did not prescribe this oath, but the Holy Office on March 22, 1918 
(Acta Ap. Sedis, X, 136), prescribed that the oath be taken as 
ordered by Pope Pius X until the Holy See shall declare otherwise. 
The Holy Office explained that the precepts of Pope Pius X con- 
cerning modernism could not be inserted into the Code of Canon 
Law because of their transitory character. 











A Survey of the Reviews 


By Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 


Mary in the Gospel according to P. Lagrange 


A brother in religion of the late P. Lagrange has had the happy in- 
spiration of grouping together the various passages in the incomparable 
master’s writings in which he speaks of the Blessed Virgin Mary. P. 
Lagrange was not only an unsurpassed master in scriptural interpreta- 
tion; he was also a profound theologian and, as becomes a son of St. 
Dominic, a devout client of Mary. Whilst on the one hand he would 
never allow himself to be led astray by what he calls ‘‘independent criti- 
cism,”’ he also refused to be influenced by what he called ‘‘sucreries dé- 
votes,’’ which may perhaps be rendered by the rather dreadful expres- 
sion, ‘‘sugary piety.” His conception of our Blessed Lady is stated by 
him in one phrase: “All Mary’s glory was within;” that is, outwardly 
she differed in no wise from her contemporaries, though her soul was 
endowed with a fullness of grace such as has not been granted to an- 
other before or since. So, P. Lagrange sees her attending the synagogue 
upon the Sabbath day, even as Jesus did in His turn. The Magnificat 
is a sublime synthesis of all that her glorious mind had learned and as- 
similated during those weekly services, as she sat among the other village 
maidens, listening to the reading and interpretation of the Sacred Book. 
Though attentive to the things of God, Mary also looked to her future. 
“Marriage with a man like Joseph preserved her from tiresome impor- 
tunities and guaranteed her tranquility,” nor was her vow of virginity 
thereby jeopardized, for she must have known the moral qualities of 
Joseph. Moreover by this time, largely owing to the teaching and ex- 
ample of the Essenes, the ideal of motherhood was no longer one-sidedly 
extolled to the disparagement of virginity. Mary was not merely given 
away by her parents, but herself consented to her union with Joseph, 
for, says P. Lagrange, though the woman’s consent had not been neces- 
sary or even asked for in former times, at the time of Our Lord such con- 
sent was the rule and even considered necessary. Mary was truly es- 
poused to Joseph, and she cherished him with the affection which a good 
wife gives to her husband. 

During the long years of the hidden life Joseph and Mary together 
gave to the adolescent Jesus such training and education as became a 
good Israelite, but at the same time they received from Him supernat- 
ural gifts and spiritual enlightenment that miade of them the holiest and 
most richly endowed beings that ever graced this earth. In an exquisite 
passage in one of his last and finest works, P. Lagrange thus describes 
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the influence of the Mother on her blessed Son: “‘If it be not presump- 
tuous, . . . we may say that there was in Him (Jesus), as there is in many 
others, something of His Mother’s influence. Where do we find the 
grace, the exquisite delicacy, the kindly tenderness that we find in 
Him? ... These are precisely the characteristics of such as have had 
their hearts softened by the tenderness of a mother’s love, their minds 
refined by communication with a beloved and revered mother who has 
taken delight in teaching them how to appreciate the more delicate re- 
finements of human life’ (‘‘L’Evangile de J. C.,” English translation 
by Fathers of the English Province, I, 55). As for Our Lady’s super- 
natural qualities: ‘All Mary’s glory is within, hence also she is a garden 
enclosed.”” When he writes thus, the great exegetist disavows those 
who imagine themselves capable of fully explaining that universe of 
supernatural mysteries, the greatest of which is her divine motherhood. 
This dignity of hers is also the root of all her greatness, and the key that 
alone enables us to enter in some small degree into the treasure house 
of her soul. P. Lagrange very properly points out that Jesus is not the 
Son of the Most High simply because He was conceived by a Virgin 
Mother. The Angel did not state the full teaching of the Incarnation; 
all he did was to explain to Mary that her motherhood would not injure 
but rather enhance her virginity. It is interesting to record P. Lagrange’s 
view of Our Lady’s share in the redemption. ‘‘Mary,’’ he writes, ‘‘suf- 
fered with her Son without adding anything to His infinite merits, but 
by joining hers to His, by intimately associating herself with Him whom 
she had given to the world for its salvation and sharing in His work in 
death no less than she had participated in His birth.” In Lagrange’s 
mind, then, Mary’s co-redemption is a very real thing, but one that must 
not be exaggerated. Jesus Christ is our sole Redeemer: we are recon- 
ciled to God solely through His infinite merits. But though infinite, 
these merits of His are not exclusive. Mary adds hers in her capacity 
as the Redeemer’s Mother and His associate through her part in the 
Incarnation. 

To sum up: Mary’s external life was not distinguished from that of 
the other women of Galilee. She spent her days in work and obscurity. 
“Who can doubt that on the evening of the day of the Annunciation, if 
it was necessary, she took her jar to the fountain, and it is likely enough 
that she waited till the other women had filled their jars. As Mother of 
a Son who was also her God, relations between Him and her were both 
infinitely holy and ineffably tender and respectful. Lastly, Mary be- 
longs to a transcendent order in which, as Mother, she is associated with 
the fatherhood of the Eternal Father in regard to Jesus.” 


Modesty and Prudishness 


In these days of intellectual and moral anarchy there are many who, of 
a set purpose, seek to move long-standing boundary marks and to under- 
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mine principles that have stood the test of the centuries. Christian 
modesty and morality are sneered at with the accusation of prudery. 
The January issue of Theogisch-Praktische Quartalschrift has an excellent 
study of prudery or prudishness and its beautiful counterpart, modesty. 
The word prudery is derived from the Latin providus, signifying one that 
foresees and guards himself, but the thing itself is not a virtue, nor even 
a sign of virtue, for often enough it springs from an undue preoccupation 
with sensual, more particularly, with sexual matters. Prudishness be- 
tokens a lack of interior freedom and serenity. The prude sees and sus- 
pects evil in every nook and corner, the consequence being that his imagi- 
nation dwells more or less habitually on things to which a person of 
healthier character pays no disproportionate attention. In the last 
analysis, prudishness is a false shame, a false modesty. 


In our days the word is often used very wrongly when Christian and 
even natural modesty are labelled as prudishness, and an effort is made 
to replace it by what is euphemistically called an unembarrassed, un- 
restrained naturalness, more especially in matters of sex and the rela- 
tionship of the sexes. But such lack of restraint is nothing else than 
shamelessness and the absence of respect for one’s own and another’s 
human dignity. The sense of shame is so universal that it is obviously 
part of our very nature. So universal a feeling could never be born of 
mere acquired habit. On the other hand, it is capable of development 
and constant refinement by the practice of the virtue of modesty. The 
sense of shame is given us as a protection of our personal dignity. It is 
especially operative where sex is concerned, since it is precisely in this 
sphere that personal human dignity is most threatened. The sense of 
shame operates spontaneously, and is conscience’s best danger signal. 
In woman it reveals itself in a fine sense of the intangibility of her body 
and soul, in man in a knightly sense of honor which respects woman’s 
modesty and sense of shame. 

The true sense of shame consists in keeping at a respectful distance 
from what is most private, personal and sacred, both in regard to one’s 
own person and that of another. He who reveals to all and sundry his 
innermost self, throws away his own dignity. Modesty prompts us to 
respect the personal life of others. Life’s greatest intimacies, such as 
those between the members of the same family, and even between hus- 
band and wife, must always be regulated by the sense of shame—that is, 
by respect for the mystery and isolation of another’s personal life. With- 
out respect, hence without distance, there can be no true love. Here 
we have the secret of the power of the Catholic priesthood. By his call- 
ing a priest is separated, taken out from among the people: “‘Segregate 
mihi Saulum et Barnabam .. .” (Acts, xiii. 27), is said of every priest. 
At the altar the priest is spatially apart from the people; so is he in the 
pulpit; everything about him creates distance between him and the 
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people. But he must not only be distant; he must also approach the 
people. The people need a priest who is close to them, so that they may 
tell him anything; they need a priest who remains distant, because thus 
is removed the danger of familiarity, which would make confidence 
difficult. 


Spread of the Bible 


One of the most consoling features of modern religious life is the ex- 
traordinary popularity of the Book of Books. Schénere Zukunft, in its 
issue of January 22, gives some interesting statistics about the diffusion 
of the Bible. The Holy Books, more particularly the New Testament, 
were widely spread from the very first centuries, as is proved by the num- 
ber of MSS. still extant. But the widest diffusion was only made pos- 
sible by the invention of the printing press. The very first large book to 
be printed was the Latin Bible, the printing of which took Gutenberg 
four years, namely, 1453-1456. Forty-five copies of that first edition 
are still extant. The first German Bible, published by Georg Mentes, 
appeared at Strassburg about ten years later. There were no less than 
fourteen editions of the Bible in High German and four in Low German 
before the Reformation which, it is alleged, gave the Bible to the people! 
The nineteenth century saw the rise of the so-called Bible Societies, of 
which the most important, the British and Foreign Bible Society of 
London, has published and distributed between 1804 and 1932 nearly 75 
million Bibles, 110 million New Testaments, and 246 million sections of 
the Bible—making a total of 431 million copies. These Bibles are in no 
less than 566 different languages or dialects; in fact, there is hardly a 
human tribe of any importance that cannot have the Sacred Text in its 
own language, supposing it is able to read at all. In Germany, the 
Wiirttemberg Bible Society of Stuttgart has spread, from 1812-1931, 
some 23 million Bibles or parts of the Bible. In 1937, 1,076,000 Bibles 
or parts of the Bible were sold in the Protestant parts of Germany, 
whilst Catholics buy about 200,000 copies annually. 


Catholicism and Worldly Prosperity 


In its issue of January 5 L’Ami du Clergé, in answer to a correspondent, 
deals once more with the hoary objection that somehow Catholicism 
seems to militate against the material prosperity of the State. After 
the French defeat of 1870 Renan wrote: “A pupil of the Jesuits will 
never become an officer fit to meet a Prussian officer; a pupil of the 
Catholic elementary schools will never be able to go to war with modern 
scientific weapons. Catholic nations that refuse to reform themselves 
will always infallibly be beaten by the Protestant ones.’’ Now, in the 
Great War Foch and Castelnau were pupils of the Jesuits, and the men 
they and many of the other generals commanded were Catholics in an 
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overwhelming majority. If certain Catholic countries, such as Spain or 
Austria, seem to have lost their one-time power, no serious historian 
ascribes that fact to the Catholic religion but rather to a variety of other 
causes. It is true, as the opponents argue, that all civilization is es- 
sentially based on religion, so that the more perfect the religion, the 
higher the civilization. But rarely, if ever, has Catholicism been un- 
hampered in its action. In every nation there are at work two distinct 
factors: the religious and the political one, the Church and the State. 
If there were perfect codperation between these two, the benefit would 
be felt not alone in the spiritual order, but in the material sphere as well. 
There have been princes who were good Catholics but not good rulers 
(e.g., Louis XVI of France), just as there have been Popes whose per- 
sonal lives were unworthy of their sublime office, but who were strong 
rulers and able statesmen. Nothing could be more unjustifiable than to 
conclude from the material prosperity of a country to the doctrinal 
truth of its prevailing religion. As a matter of fact, the mission of the 
Church is not to promote trade and industry, but rather to enable men 
to realize their true destiny, though assuredly the Church has never been 
indifferent to the material problems of life, and whenever she has been 
unhampered in her activity, she has ever been mankind’s greatest bene- 
factor. 


The Sinking of the Titanic 


In the January issue of the HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW (1939), 
there was a paragraph in this section dealing with alleged ‘‘judgments of 
God.” I mentioned a blasphemous inscription said to have been put up 
on the ill-fated Titanic, to the effect that Christ Himself could not sink 
the ship. The Cunard Co. publicly denied that there was such an in- 
scription anywhere in any part of the boat. A couple of weeks ago I re- 
ceived a letter from a priest in America which I take the liberty to quote 
here (I do so without his leave, but I feel he will forgive my doing so as it 
would take such a long time to get a reply from him). This is what my 
kind correspondent writes: 


“Reading your article . . . brought an incident to my mind which may 
interest you. This incident occurred some time after the sinking of 
the Titanic. 

“One Sunday morning, as I left St—— after the 8 o’clock Mass, an 
elderly couple . . . were waiting for me to meet their son who had 
come over from England a few days before. This young man, 30-35 
years of age, told me among other things, that he had seen on the hull 
of the Titanic, in letters seemingly a yard or more in height, this in- 
scription: ‘Even Jesus Christ cannot sink this boat.’ An eye-wit- 
ness against the statement of the Cunard Co. Whom is one to be- 
lieve?” 
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Thus my kindly correspondent. I have not the slightest wish to cast 
a doubt on the honesty of a great shipping company. Their denial may 
be quite well reconciled with what the young man saw. The company, 
to be sure, never put up such an inscription and knew nothing about it. 
It was probably some overweening member of the crew, or perhaps a 
passenger who had dined and wined more well than wisely, who indulged 
in such heavy humor, to call it by no other name. One would not dream 
of saying that the appalling disaster was the direct punishment of the 
blasphemous challenge, for who are we to know the mind of the Most 
High, but in any case the event was an awe-inspiring reminder to mortals 
that they are not the unchallenged lords of the world. 











Communications from Our Readers 
‘‘Was Made”’ or ‘‘Became”’ in St. John’s Gospel 


Reverend Editors: 


To anyone familiar with German prayers translated from Latin, the 
wording in our English prayers at times seems anything but fortunate. 
Consider the Angelus, for instance. ‘“The Angel of the Lord declared 
unto Mary.’’ Declared what? The sentence is elliptical, to say the 
least. How expressive the German: ‘The Angel of the Lord brought 
the tidings to Mary”! ‘The Word was made flesh,”’ does not seem 
quite the same as the German, ““The Word became flesh.” Assuredly, 
factum est may be either ‘‘was made” or ‘‘became,” depending upon the 
meaning that is to be conveyed. 


From what has been printed in the papers respecting the Gospel ac- 
cording to St. John which is being prepared by the Catholic Biblical As- 
sociation, one notes that the familiar ‘“‘the Word was made flesh’’ is re- 
tained, and, quite likely, because the words are so familiar to English- 
speaking Catholics. But may one not ask whether that is the best 
policy to follow. Other changes are being made in texts which also 
sound unfamiliar. It seems to the writer that the real point is: how is 
caro factum est (o&pé éyévero) best translated so that the mystery of the 
Incarnation may be clearly understood? 


The use of the passive voice seems to indicate inferiority on the part 
of the Divine Word—that some power outside Himself caused Him 
to become man. It seems to the writer that whenever references are 
made to the Incarnation, and when they are not meant to be exact quota- 
tions of this text or the one from the Nicene Creed, the tendency is to use 
the active voice, thus: He assumed our nature; He took upon Himself; 
He became man; He united to Himself, etc. In other words, in becom- 
ing incarnate the Word was active, not passive. In some languages 
(Spanish, and in French at times, I believe) the reflexive is used: ‘“The 
Word made Himself flesh’”’ (which would seem more exact). Many may 
affirm, however, that they consider the passive voice sufficiently cor- 
rect; either because every Catholic knows that the meaning is ‘‘the 
Word did it Himself,’ or (as others say) because the reference is to the 
operation of the Holy Ghost, and hence the Word actually was made 
flesh. Yet, one asks: Did not the Holy Ghost (in fact, the three Divine 
Persons) form only the body from the pure blood of Mary, and then, 
in order of causality, did not the Word alone take that body and make 
it His own? 
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For a solution of the difficulty reference is naturally made to the 
Greek text. But what 7s the exact meaning of éyévero? I presume it is 
generally admitted that, standing by itself, the word is best translated 
“became.”’ But in loco, perhaps one may well admit with J. H. Bernard 
that to explain its signification is beyond the power of any interpreter. 

It might be stated at this point that some years ago, when the matter 
of using “‘was made” or ‘‘became’’ was brought to the attention of a 
biblical scholar of international prominence, the Doctor admitted that 
he had really never considered the point (being used to “‘the Word was 
made flesh’). He then stated that ‘became’ is preferred by recent 
authorities and by some who are not recent, and then he said he believed 
that “‘the Word became flesh” would express the idea more correctly. 

Although we may not know the best rendering of the Greek verb, still 
we do know what took place at the Incarnation, and it seems to the writer 
that the mystery can be expressed in words sufficiently exact. The im- 
portant word in the Greek text is capt (flesh). St. John wishes to leave 
no doubt in regard to the reality of the human body the Word assumed. 
The word “‘flesh’’ should accordingly be used with a verb or a phrase that 
will express the correct meaning. Is not “became” exact? Not pre- 
cisely. If one knows no more about the mystery than that the ““Word” 
stands for “God,” he might assume that, when the Word became flesh, 
His divinity ceased to be—just as when a rich man becomes poor he is no 
longer rich. We know that the divinity in the Word did not change in 
the least, but remained precisely what it was before. A sentence re- 
taining “‘flesh” but omitting ‘‘was made” and “‘became”’ might well read: 
“The Word took to Himself flesh and dwelt amongst us.” 

Is the Greek exactly translated in verse 3 by: “‘All things were made 
through (or by) Him, and without Him was made nothing that has been 
made’? Inthe English-Greek dictionary the writer has, among the eight 
Greek verbs standing for the English ‘“‘make,” including ‘‘create,’’ one 
does not find yiyvoua:, the word used by St. John. The following trans- 
lation is suggested: ‘‘All things came into being through Him, and with- 
out Him nothing has come into being that came to be.’’ One admits, 
however, with many authorities, that the last four words are not a part 
of the sentence. 

With the exception of the human soul, nothing has been directly made 
or created in nature for thousands of years—if I am not much mistaken. 
What is new to-day—or was new ten thousand years ago—was not made 
directly by God but it came into existence, because nature was merely 
following the laws that had been established by the Creator at the be- 
ginning of time. All that was created in the primary act of creation 
came into being, therefore, through the Divine Word; and all that came 
into existence since the first creative act, also came into being through 
the Word, in obedience to the laws He gave to nature at the beginning. 
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Making no pretense to scholarship, the writer cannot understand why, 
in the fifteenth verse of the first chapter, “‘ante me factus est; quia prior 
me erat’ should be translated: ‘‘has been made over me, because He 
was made before me.”’ ‘‘Made”’ twice in this sentence and once in the 
preceding, is making too much of ‘‘made,”’ when it is not demanded even 
once. Why should not the old “has been preferred before me” be ac- 
ceptable? The Westminster Version has “hath come to be above me.” 
My old Greek grammar gives as one of the significations of yiyvouat 
(the word at issue) “‘arise.’”” I would suggest ‘‘has risen above me’’—a 
simpler way of saying “‘hath come to be above me.”’ In the name of a 


high-school student, why may one translate erat (nv) by ‘“‘was made’’? 
It is not only bad translation to say ‘“‘He was made before me,”’ but it 
is likewise theologically wrong. The passage evidently means that the 
Word has existed eternally with the Father and the Son; hence before 
John the Baptist existed. Every well-instructed Catholic child knows 
that the Word was not made, He was begotten by the Father. ‘‘Because 
He was before me,’’ is an acceptable translation, most likely, but could 
it not be improved? Shouldit not be: ‘He was before I (was)’’? The 
literal meaning of “‘He was before me’”’ is that ‘“‘He was in my presence.” 

When one speaks of a person, one does not say that he ‘‘was so many 
years ago.”” Noone says (e.g.) that Columbus was in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. A verb indicating life or action is used. To say ‘‘he existed be- 
fore I did’”’ would improve matters, Iimagine. The entire passage might 
read: ‘He that is to come after me, has risen above me, because He ex- 
isted before I did.”’ 

In the nineteenth chapter, may one not question the advisability of 
changing ‘“‘vinegar’’ to ‘“‘wine’’ alone? Whether the drink offered to 
Christ was wine, wine mixed with vinegar, or vinegar, it is clear from the 
Greek word ’ééos that it was sour. Hence the English translation is not 
adequate if the word “‘wine’’ is used alone. ‘‘Sour wine’’ should be used 
at least in the first instance, thus: ‘‘Now there was set there a vessel full 
of sour wine; and having wrapped a sponge soaked with the wine around 
a Stalk.... When Jesus then had taken the wine....”’ Tosay that a 
note will explain that the wine is sour, seems to the writer a poor justifica- 
tion of the use of ‘‘wine”’ alone, when it is so supremely easy to make the 
text exact. Besides, many may not take the trouble to read the note. 

5. MF. 











Answers to Questions 


Holy Communion before Surgical Operations 


Question: Is there any ruling forbidding patients to receive Holy 
Communion on the morning of their operation? It seems to me there is 
such a ruling, and furthermore that it is not qualified. Some chaplains 
argue that Holy Communion may be given to patients on the morning 
of their operation, provided the operation is late in the morning. But 
if such be the case, how many hours must elapse between receiving Holy 
Communion and going to the operating room? It would seem that the 
practical way to consider the matter is: no Communions on that day. 
Of course, there is here no question of a patient who is critically ill... . 


The question deals with the average patient. 
CAPELLANUS. 


Another correspondent writes on the same point as follows: ‘Is the 
risk of undergoing one cf the common major operations—from which the 
vast majority recover—so great that I am obliged to administer Holy 
Communion before the operation even in hospitals that are not under 
Catholic management? If I am obliged, must I administer it under the 
form of Viaticum, at least if the patient is not fasting, as often happens 
for an appendectomy performed under short notice in the afternoon or 
night? What is the minimum time that must intervene between the 
administration of Holy Communion and the beginning of a major opera- 
tion? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: We have searched through half a dozen pastoral the- 
ologies, and felt quite disappointed because not one of them spoke 
of Holy Communion before surgical operations. We found many 
a page of discussion about things that every handbook of moral 
theology speaks of. We have not been able to find an official 
pronouncement of the Church to the effect that persons may not 
receive Holy Communion shortly before a surgical operation, and 
we feel quite sure that there is no such prohibition. Ordinarily 
there is plenty of time between the morning hours and the time 
that the operation takes place. An hour between the reception 
of Holy Communion and the beginning of the operation by ad- 
ministration of the anesthetic should be sufficient to allow the 
Sacred Host to be dissolved even by a stomach that is not very 


active. We do remember reading in some moral theologies that, 
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when the stomach was pumped out two hours after Holy Com- 
munion had been given, parts of the Sacred Host have been dis- 
cernible. If that is true and the person who is to be operated on 
is known to have a weak stomach, a few hours should be allowed, 
but otherwise Holy Communion should be denied. Most Catho- 
lic people who undergo any kind of abdominal operation, even 
though the doctors anticipate no danger to life, will be anxious to 
receive Holy Communion. Under ordinary conditions there 
should be no reason to refuse those who desire to receive and an 
hour before the operation would suffice to dissolve the Sacred 
Host so that, in case the anesthetic or anything else should cause a 
vomiting spell, there would be no irreverence to the Sacred Species. 
In all illnesses the priest has to find out whether coughing spells 
and vomiting fits afflict the patient to such an extent that he can- 
not safely swallow the Sacred Host or retain it, in which case 
Holy Communion is not to be given even in danger of death. 

If one inquires whether a person who is to undergo a major 
operation is bound by the divine precept to receive Holy Com- 
munion in danger of death, no answer can be given that covers all 
cases. If the malady is such that, unless it is relieved by a suc- 
cessful operation, the patient cannot live, he is evidently in danger 
of death, and should receive Holy Communion if his condition 
makes this possible without great danger of irreverence to the 
Sacred Host, as explained above. The fact that thanks to im- 
proved methods modern surgery in most cases is successful in re- 
moving the danger to life, does not change the fact that a person 
is actually in more or less proximate danger of death from the 
malady. Some operations, like those for ordinary cases of ap- 
pendicitis, are nowadays so easy that there is very little danger to 
life; in the case of a ruptured appendix, especially when the rup- 
ture was not discovered immediately, there is considerable danger. 
A patient is entitled to Holy Communion not only when his 
malady is a danger to life, but whenever he reasonably and with 
proper dispositions asks for Communion. Wherefore, even if the 
malady is not considered grave, nor are any complications feared 
by the surgeon, the patient that requests Holy Communion be- 
fore the operation cannot be refused. If the malady is not danger- 
ous, he must be fasting; otherwise he can receive the Viaticum, 
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which does not require the Eucharistic fast. Often the surgeon 
does not like any interference with the patient on the day of the 
operation, and, unless it is an emergency case, there is no reason 
why the administration of the Sacraments should be delayed to 
the very morning of the operation. 


Concerning Indulgences 


Question: In the January Homietic there is an article by Father 
Heinz: ‘‘The Usual Conditions of a Plenary Indulgence.” On page 398 
we read: ‘The faithful who are in the habit of going to confession at 
least twice a month unless legitimately impeded, or who go to Communion 
daily, may gain all indulgences for which confession is required.” 

Do the words in italics mean that even though they have not been 
to confession for a month or more, they may gain the indulgences? 

Also in the December Homeric there are numerous changes noted in 
the matter of indulgences for prayers before and after Divine Office and 
before and after Mass. Do these indulgences apply to clerics only, or 
may the laity also gain them? I am particularly interested in the new 
indulgence of ten years for the prayer ‘‘En Ego” to Christ Crucified. 
May priests and lay people alike gain that indulgence of ten years every 
time they recite the prayer whether they have gone to Holy Communion 
or not? 

SENEX. 


Answer: A person who receives Holy Communion daily or al- 
most every day can gain all the plenary indulgences for which 
confession and the other usual conditions are required. There is 
no period of time specified within which daily communicants 
must receive the Sacrament of Penance in order to continue gain- 
ing the plenary indulgences. However, the Code of Canon Law 
prescribes that Religious receive the Sacrament of Penance at 
least once a week (Canon 595), and the same is ordained for semi- 
narians (Canon 1367); Canon 125 prescribes that the local Or- 
dinary insist that all clerics confess frequently. All spiritual 
writers advise lay persons who receive Holy Communion fre- 
quently not to delay confession more than a week or at most two 
weeks, because even the best of men and women have their faults 
and failings, which should be atoned for and gradually eradicated 
as a hindrance to complete union with God. Besides, all faults 
and sinful tendencies must be continually watched and controlled 
lest they bring about our fall. St. Paul says: ‘He that thinketh 
himself to stand, let him take heed lest he fall’ (I Cor., x. 12). 
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The indulgenced prayers before and after the Divine Office and 
Holy Mass are, as far as we can judge, for those who recite the 
Divine Office or say Holy Mass. As to the prayer ““En Ego”’ be- 
fore an image of Christ Crucified, the official list of indulgenced 
prayers and good works grants an indulgence of ten years when- 
ever the prayer is said, and a Plenary indulgence if one has re- 
ceived the Sacraments of penance and the Holy Eucharist, says 
the prayer ‘“‘En Ego,” and prays for the intentions of the Holy 
Father. One Our Father, Hail Mary and Glory, or any other 
similar prayer, will answer the purpose of praying for the inten- 
tions of the Supreme Pontiff. 

In the official collection of prayers there are printed several 
prayers that may be said before and after Holy Communion, and 
we notice that two prayers of St. Thomas Aquinas, one before and 
one after Holy Communion, are taken from the prayers of the 
priest before and after Holy Mass. 


Has the Pastor the Duty to Act as Chaplain for Institution 
in His Parish? 


Question: Is a pastor obliged to act as chaplain to an academy or 
hospital (7.e., to say Mass a couple of times a week and give Benediction 
in their chapel), when the Religious live less than a hundred yards from 
the parish church and when the pastor receives no remuneration for his 
work as chaplain? 


SACERDOS. 


Answer: It is evident that the pastor of a parish has no obliga- 
tion to perform the duties of a chaplain in a Religious institution 
in his parish without getting any remuneration for such services. 
The pastor has towards those institutions the pastoral respon- 
sibility, as he has towards all his other parishioners. Once a week, 
as a rule, Holy Mass must be said in the chapel where the Blessed 
Sacrament is reserved, as is prescribed by Canon 1265, § 1. If 
the bishop has not appointed a chaplain for the Religious institu- 
tion, it will devolve on the pastor to attend to the weekly Mass, 
for the local Ordinary could not permit the keeping of the Blessed 
Sacrament in that chapel unless, as a rule, Holy Mass is said there 
at least once a week. 
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Number of Candles That Must Be Burning during Exposition 


Question: Liturgists state that twenty wax candles are to be lighted 
during Exposition of the Forty Hours’ Adoration, and twelve candles at 
ordinary Exposition and Benediction with the ostensorium. How about 
the custom of using the votive lights in some places during the Exposi- 
tion in place of candles? It is opposed to the regulations of the sacred 
liturgy, asfarasI know. What is correct? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: The prescriptions concerning the candles to be burn- 
ing at Exposition and Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament are as 
follows: six wax candles for the private Exposition and Benedic- 
tion (i.e., with the ciborium); at least twelve at the public Ex- 
position (7.e., with the ostensorium); at least twenty wax candles 
at the Forty Hours’ Adoration. The rubrics require wax candles, 
and no other lights answer the requirement. Many years ago 
(June 27, 1868) the Sacred Congregation of Rites refused to per- 
mit the use of oil lamps or lights in place of candles, nor did the 
Sacred Congregation consider the proverty of the convent of Sis- 
ters who had perpetual adoration, a sufficient reason to allow the 
substitution. It is, therefore, evident that the vigil lights can- 
not take the place of the prescribed wax candles. 


Publication of the Banns.—Latin Form of Names at Baptism 


Question: What is commonly done about the publication of the banns 
in the parish of the groom who does not live in the same parish as the 
bride? Is every case commonly referred to the bishop, and is it fairly 
universal practice to publish the banns in the groom’s parish? 

Is there any serviceable book published that gives common names in 
their Latin form? If one does not know the Latin form of a name given 
for baptism, may the name be Latinized? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: The Council of Trent prescribed the proclamation of 
the banns (Decree ‘“‘Tametsi,’’ Session XXIV, on Reformation of 
Matrimony), and the Code of Canon Law embodies the law of 
Trent in Canons 1022-1026. The commentators on the Council 
of Trent are agreed that, if the prospective bride and groom be- 
longed to different parishes, the law obliged both pastors to make 
the threefold publication of the banns. The Second Plenary 
Council of Baltimore (nn. 331-333) strictly commanded that the 
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law of the Council of Trent concerning the banns of marriage be 
observed. The pastor of the bride is to request the pastor of the 
groom to make the announcement of the banns. We cannot tell 
how universal is the observance of the law in this matter. In the 
places where we have worked in the last thirty years, we have 
seen the law quite well observed in reference to publishing the 
banns in both parishes of the people intending marriage. 

We do not know of any practical booklet of the kind spoken of 
by our correspondent. There is no reason why the priest should 
worry over the Latin form of a name in baptism. The parents 
are free to choose the name (not only a Christian name), and there 
is no need of Latinizing the name and perhaps make it sound ridic- 
ulous. The Church, in Canon 761, does insist that besides any 
other name the parents desire to give their child they should add a 
name of a Saint; and if they do not do so, the pastor is to add a 
Saint’s name to the profane name given by the parents and enter 
both in the baptismal record. 


Keeping Baptismal Water and Holy Oils in Freezing 
Temperature 


Question: Is it improper to keep the baptismal water and the holy 
oils in the church in a place where severely low temperatures prevail 
during the weekdays, provided that the water is kept in vessels that will 
not crack when the water freezes and thaws repeatedly? Is there any 
kind of a vessel that would so corrode as to affect the validity of the bap- 
tismal water by this repeated freezing and thawing? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: Because the heating of a church in winter is a great 
expense to the parish, many small parishes do not use the church 
during the week, but have Holy Mass in some small chapel at- 
tached to the church and sufficiently large for the few people who 
attend weekday Masses. If the baptismal water and the holy oils 
are left in the unheated church, they would freeze solidly in many 
places in the northern section of the United States. There is no 
reason to worry over the freezing and thawing of the baptismal 
water and the holy oils. While it is true that one cannot baptize 
with a block of ice while it remains solid and dry, nobody should 
say that the nature of the water is changed by the freezing and 
thawing, and the same can be said of the holy oils. As far as we 
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, know, there is no danger that the vessel in which baptismal water 
‘ is kept may essentially corrupt the water. 

As to freezing wine, the chemists are somewhat inclined to re- 
gard frozen wine as essentially changed (Rudolf Fattinger, ‘‘Past- 
oralchemie,’’ Herder & Co., Freiburg, 1930). However, as the 
author points out, the Church has practically decided that the 
freezing does not essentially alter the wine, for the Roman Missal 
(De Defectibus, X, 11) prescribes that, if after consecration the 
sacred species freezes, the chalice-should be warmed with hot 
cloths and, if necessary, placed in a vessel with hot water, taking 
care that no water enter the chalice. If the Church considered 
that the frost had essentially changed the species of wine, a new 
consecration of wine would have to be demanded for the comple- 
tion of the Sacrifice of the Mass. 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 














Homiletic Part 
Catechetical Instructions for the Month of Map 


The Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist 
(Concluded) 


By Tuomas B. CHETWOOD, S.J., Ph.D. 


Fourth Sunday after Easter 


The Holy Eucharist as a Sacrament 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The Holy Eucharist is a Sacrament as well as a Sacrifice. 
(2) The institution of the Holy Eucharist. 
(3) The occasion of the institution. 
(4) The ‘mystery of faith.” 
(5) Our Lord’s reply to the doubters. 
(6) The sublime climax. 
(7) The Sacrament expresses the yearnings of the Sacred Heart. 


The Holy Eucharist is a Sacrament as well as a Sacrifice. The one 
in no way involves the other. In the Sacrifice of the Mass, as we 
have shown, Christ makes oblation of His human nature to His Father, 
a perfect oblation, worthy of God. This could have splendidly ended the 
matter. There is no reason from the nature of things why Christ, 
when he had glorified God utterly, renewing once again the oblation of 
the Cross, should turn and say: ‘This is not all. I would remain as 
food for these children of men.”” There is no reason for this except His 
unreckoning, unbounded love for men. It is this love which has given 
us the Sacrament of the Eucharist. 


The Institution of the Holy Eucharist 


The time of the institution of the Eucharist is coincident with the 
institution of the Mass. They were both accomplished by one and 
the same act at the Last Supper. “Take ye and eat. This is My 
Body.”! But the promise of the Eucharist is completely distinct. The 
Mass, the ‘‘clean oblation,’’ was explicitly promised in the Old Testa- 
ment, but of the Sacrament of the Eucharist there are found only the 

1 Protestants sometimes object that in the institution of the Eucharist there was 
an injunction both to “eat” and “drink,” or, in other words, to partake of both 
species. But this injunction was given only to His priests and indicated the un- 
changeable ritual of the Mass. Communion, under one kind (as well as under two), 
was practised from the very beginning. 
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most veiled and obscure types and figures—veiled and obscure until 
the bright light of fulfillment makes them shine clear. It is when 
Christ was come amongst us, and His feet had felt the earth and His 
Heart had felt the sorrows of men, their groanings, their weariness, 
their aimless groping, then His love summoned the resources of His 
Divinity to contrive a Food for them. He said never a word then about 
sacrifice or atonement for sin. He spoke only of food and life, and His 
words rose into song? as if the raptures of His human Heart carried Him 
to the peaks of language. 


The Occasion of the Institution 


The occasion of the promise and the events that led up to it are well 
worthy of careful study in the simple language of the sixth chapter of 
St. John’s Gospel. 

First it tells of the multiplication of the loaves and fishes by the 
shore of the Sea of Tiberias. And when the multitude, consisting of 
five thousand men, some of them accompanied by their families, had 
been miraculously fed, the word grew and gathered force among them 
that ‘‘this is of a truth the prophet that is to come into the world.” 
Behold the inextinguished hope for the Messiah in the breast of that 
poor people! And such was their mounting enthusiasm that they 
would have made Him their King then and there. Five thousand men 
can work themselves up to try anything when the fervor seizes one 
and all. Christ eluded them without a word and sent His disciples 
across the sea in a boat without Him. Then He presently followed 
after them, walking upon the water. He calmed their fears as He 
drew near them (it must have been a fearsome sight to see that angry 
and surging element lie serviceable under a man’s feet), and presently 
He entered their ship and finished the journey with them. Then the 
next morning the multitude that had been stirred by the miracle of the 
loaves, finding Christ and the disciples gone, crossed the sea by boat 
and soon came upon the Apostolic party with Christ at the head. Their 
first question was much like children too confused to ask for what they 
want. ‘“‘When did you come over here, Master?” they said. Our 
Lord answered very solemnly: ‘“‘Amen, amen, I say to you, you seek 
Me. . . because you did eat of the loaves and were filled. Labor not 
for the meat that perisheth, but for that which endureth unto ever- 
lasting life which the Son of Man will give you.’”” Then ensued a most 
interesting dialogue of human earnestness, of human ignorance. The 
eager Galilean crowd correctly understood Our Lord to be speaking 
of the food of the soul, and we can see their faces soften as they ask 


2 Students of the Hebrew tongue and literature tell us that the words in John, 
vi. 48-60, in which Christ promises the Bread of Life make Hebrew verse, like the 
Psalms in the Old Testament and the Magnificat in the New Testament. 
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Him how to lead good lives (‘‘What shall we do that we may work the 
works of God?’”’). Then Christ answers very directly that they must 
believe in Him. They answer, as if alarmed by the magnitude of what 
He commands, that He should show some sign to confirm them, and 
they remind Him, naively, of the mighty sign which Moses had worked 
long ago when he gave their forefathers “bread from heaven.”” Our 
Lord answers, and we can feel His voice warm with the progress of 
the discussion: ‘Amen, amen, I say to you: Moses gave you not 
bread from heaven (only bread out of the sky like the dew), but My 
Father giveth you the true bread from heaven. For the bread of God 
is that which cometh down from heaven and giveth life to the world.” 
They could not maintain controversy against the flash of His eyes and 
the fervor of His tone. “Lord, give us always this bread,’’ they an- 
swered. Then Our Lord’s voice was raised, and then and there He 
presented to them the dogma of His Messiahship and His Divinity. 


The Mystery of Faith 


He began by saying: ‘I am the bread of life. He that cometh to 
Me shall not hunger, and he that believeth in Me shall never thirst.”’ 
He is still speaking in a spiritual sense. “Belief in Me’’ is the meat and 
drink of your souls. Then He goes on: ‘Because I came down from 
heaven not to do My own will but the will of Him that sent Me.... 
And this is the will of My Father that sent Me: that everyone that 
seeth the Son and believeth in Him may have life everlasting. And I 
will raise Him up on the last day.’”” There is His Messiahship with the 
homage of His human nature. There is the saving office of His Mes- 
siahship—that all may believe in Him. But note (and this is a raptur- 
ous element in this sublime bit of Scripture) that Our Lord speaks of 
the resurrection of the body which shall be accomplished through Him. 
Four times He repeats it within the compass of sixteen verses, as if the 
very words solace His lips who says them and his ears who hears them: 
“T will raise him up on the last day.”” He goes on now to His Divinity: 
“Not that any man hath seen the Father, but He who is of God, He 
hath seen the Father.”” This is the culmination of His message to men— 
the clear new message of the new dispensation. The unity of God was 
stressed in the Old Testament to His chosen people who lived in a 
world filled with the worship of many gods; while references to the 
Trinity in the Old Testament were few and faint, never clear to the 
uninstructed. But now the household secret of God begins to be 
spoken out: the Divinity of the Son. And it is a test of Faith, this 
saying: to believe that this Man, palpably human, ‘‘whose father and 
mother we know’’—to believe that He ‘‘came down from heaven,” 
and not only that, but He hath seen God the Father as no man hath, 
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and therefore is not merely man. The murmur of protest comes from 
their lips and their faltering hearts. 

Our Lord meets their murmuring thus (listen tensely): ‘Amen, 
amen, I say unto you: He that believeth in Me hath everlasting life. 

“T am the bread of life. 

“Your fathers did eat manna in the desert: and are dead. 

“This is the bread which cometh down from heaven, that if any 
man eat of it he may not die. 

“T am the living bread which came down from heaven. 

“If any man eat of this bread he shall live forever: and the bread 
that I will give is My flesh for the life of the world.” 

Once more bursts forth the murmur of the listening crowd. That 
He came down from heaven; that He is somehow (how can we more 
than breathe it?) one with God our Father; and now that He will give 
us His flesh to eat!* 


Our Lord’s Reply to the Doubters 


Our Lord replied to their murmurings at once. But how did He 
reply? He did mot say: “Let the protest of your reason be still. I 
mean not feeding you with My physical flesh and blood, but only, as I 
meant before, that belief in Me is to feed on Me and to be spiritually 
nourished by Me. That is all I mean—no more.” He did not answer 
thus. With a certain relentlessness He pressed upon their wavering 
faith. 

“Amen, amen, I say to you, except you eat the flesh of the Son of 
man and drink His blood, you shall not have life in you.” Five times 
more Christ repeats this staggering, overwhelming promise. He stresses 
the spiritual benefits of this eating and drinking, everlasting life, union 
with Him ina union patterned after His substantial union with the 
Father—but He never softens the assertion that it is to be an actual 
eating of His flesh and blood. He might have reassured them by ex- 
plaining that it would be miraculously managed, that there would be 
no repulsiveness in this eating which should be miraculously carried 
out under the bland and inoffensive appearance of bread and wine. 
But no. They must take His word and leave the ways and means to 
Him. Oh wondrous and inplacable Love which says: “I would sur- 
render Myself to you; but first you must surrender unconditionally 
to me!” 

The surrender was not forthcoming. Many of them murmured about 
the ‘‘hardness of this saying.’”’ And He pressed them still to sur- 
render: “Doth this scandalize you? . . . The words that I have spoken 


3 There appeared a few years ago in a non-sectarian university paper a statement 
by a student, filled with the writer’s indignant contempt. ‘To think,” he said, 
“that there are still civilized people among us who claim that they eat, actually eat, 
the flesh of Christ and drink His blood!’’ 
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to you are spirit and life.’ But man is supreme in his free will; he 
can hold out against Christ. “After this many of His disciples went 
back and walked no more with Him’’—back across the sea to where 
they had been fed with loaves and fishes at His hands, and where their 
hearts had warmed to the design of making Him their king—king ac- 
cording to their planning, that is so easy; but to accept Him as king 
according to His planning, that they were unequal to. 


The Sublime Climax 


The climax of the whole episode is very sublime. As the crowd 
melts away, reluctant, irresolute, unbelieving, Our Lord turns to the 
twelve. There is no parleying or persuasion in His words but the same 
relentless demand for unconditional surrender. ‘Will you also go 
away?” He asks. Then Peter answers simply for himself and for the 
rest: ‘Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal 
life.” 


The episode closes with a sombre touch. ‘Jesus answered them: 
‘Have I not chosen you twelve? And one of you is a devil.’ Now He 
meant Judas Iscariot, the son of Simon, for the same was about to 
betray Him, whereas He was one of the twelve.’”’ The word ‘‘devil”’ 
which Our Lord uses is probably somewhat milder in the original than 
in our language. It means something like ‘‘an accuser’’—as if Our 
Lord would say: ‘You do not all surrender to Me. One of you is 
accusing Me or resisting Me in his heart.’’ But it seems to be in- 
sinuated in the Scripture narrative that the defection of Judas began 
here when his faith was put to the supreme test by the promise of the 
Eucharist. 


I think it is frequently hard for us to realize (though our faith never 
wavers) that Christ was truly man. No wonder He calls Himself the 
Son of Man so constantly. We embrace His divinity and all that 
divinity implies—like omnipotence, omniscience. But we do not 
always bring ourselves close enough to the truth that Christ thought 
and willed as a man thinks and wills; for He was truly man. And so, 
although His human mind was endowed with wisdom and knowledge 
above all other men and a power to penetrate the past and the future 
and the recesses of the human heart such as no man ever had before 
Him or after Him, still did He think as a man. He was reminded of 
this and that; one line of thought brought on another even as is true 
with all men. What I am leading to is the examination of the working 
of Christ’s mind and heart as manifested by the Scripture narrative 
which begins with the miracle of the loaves and ends with the profession 
of faith by Peter. 
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The Yearning of the Sacred Heart 


First, consider how back on the shore of the Sea of Galilee, after He 
had been teaching for a considerable time, He “‘lifted up His eyes” 
and saw that a very great multitude had been listening to Him. He 
had been intent on His teaching before; but now He took this in and 
pondered on it. There were men, women and children in the great 
crowd before Him. (Don’t forget the children nor the boy who gave up 
without protest the food he had brought to eat himself or, at most, to 
share with his own brothers and sisters.) He realized the hunger of 
this crowd who had yet not once complained, for they loved so to hear 
His words. Then Christ with rare understanding began by gently 
impressing on His Apostles their utter inability to deal with the situation 
and their imperative need of Him. Then He fed them—with the slender 
resources of their poverty He fed them generously unto satiety. 

But when satiety came and they turned from the food and grew 
earnest upon a scheme filled with the folly of time, how sad His eyes 
grew! His thoughts were shrouded with sorrow and planned against 
it. Presently His eyes are bright with planning. 

How weary this multitude was and near to fainting for lack of food 
that will but brighten their eyes and nerve their limbs for a short time, 
and then to achieve a folly of their own making, though it is an in- 
nocent folly! ‘‘What of a Food that shall brighten the eyes of their 
spirit to see the things of My kingdom in which there is no folly!” 
They were weary from this journey from their homes. ‘‘But ahead of 
each and every one of them and the children, too, there lies a journey 
hard and tasking through a land filled with My enemies and their ene- 
mies. What of a Food to make them swift and sure of foot and fresh 
as if they were just beginning!”’ 

All these thoughts (we do but paraphrase feebly the meditations of 
that matchless Heart) carried Him into the mountain after He had 
eluded the king-makers, and sent His disciples across the sea. Now His 
face is set with purpose and decision. He makes His way down to the 
shore and stops not for the water which His feet are set down firm upon. 
The spray avoids His garments. He is master of the elements that 
He made. He will teach now as God, promise as God, provide as God. 
But this teaching, this promise, this provision all are softly radiant, 
sweetly fragrant with the workings of His human Heart. 


Fifth Sunday after Easter 
The Holy Eucharist as Our Food 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The Holy Eucharist as our Food. 
(2) Unworthy reception. 
(3) A unique characteristic of the Holy Eucharist. 
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(4) The error of Jansenism. 
(5) Decree on Daily Communion. 
(6) A loving invitation, not a precept. 


We have seen in the last instruction that the Sacrament of the Holy 
Eucharist was the subject of a separate promise, a promise in which 
the nature of this Sacrament was set forth at unusual length. There 
was inculcated repeatedly the need of faith in Christ and the everlast- 
ing life that is the guerdon of belief in Him. But belief in Christ is 
needed in all the Sacraments. We must take Christ’s word for it that 
water can wash the soul and that oil can strengthen or heal the spirit. 
What is particular about this Sacrament is its character as food— 
food for the weak, food for the strong, food for the wounded, food for 
those who have never suffered a wound. The other Sacraments ad- 
dress themselves to a particular need in our lives or to some state of 
life; this Sacrament is incidental to no particular need or state but to 
all at once, in precisely the same manner that wholesome bodily food 
keeps the body constantly fit for any activity that lies within the range 
of its powers. 


The Holy Eucharist as Food 


This character of food which the Holy Eucharist has, represents its 
paramount purpose, its supreme significance, so much so as to warn 
away the undue insistence on any other elements such as should obscure 
or render secondary this purpose, this significance. Let us try to show 
this more clearly. 

In the Holy Eucharist we receive the Body and Blood of Christ 
Himself together with His Soul and Divinity. He lies upon our tongues 
as truly and entirely as He lay in the arms of His mother. He truly 
visits us, and more intimately than if He came into our chamber and 
sat down as He did in the home of Mary and Martha in Bethany. Is 
there not then a sacred and clamorous duty to prepare for such a 
Guest? Yes, truly there is; and I can hear as if new spoken the in- 
structions of my childhood: ‘‘What would you do if the President were 
coming to your home? Would you not see that the entry was clean 
and fresh? Would you not arrange the interior of your home with tire- 
less industry in preparation for such a great event? But Someone 
greater than any president is coming. Do you remember the man in 
the Gospel to whom Our Lord said: ‘Zachzus, make haste and come down 
for this day I must abide in thy house’? Well, the same Lord has said 
that and more to you on the morning when you rise to go to Holy 
Communion.”’ I remember all that well, and the holy persons who 
were so patient in teaching me. And could there then be anything 
so essential as to teach the faithful, both children and grown folk, the 
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need of preparation to receive this august Sacrament in which we 
receive the Author Himself of all the Sacraments? I answer very con- 
siderately: it is truly a solemn and worthy truth that is here inculcated. 
But beware of stressing it so as to obscure that other truth which is 
unquestionably more essential—I mean the truth that the Holy Eucha- 
rist is our Food. 


Unworthy Reception of the Holy Eucharist 


Take another and more somber phase of instruction on the Holy 
Eucharist. Is it not essential to stress the enormity of the sin, the 
treachery, of receiving this Sacrament unworthily? St. Paul has done 
that for us in the first days of the Church when he wrote: ‘‘Whoever 
shall eat this bread. . . unworthily, is guilty of the body and blood of the 
Lord.” And St. Augustine in his Treatise on the Gospel of St. John 
contributes his warning for all time against such treachery. ‘‘And so,” 
he says, “he who remaineth not in Christ and in whom Christ remaineth 
not (that is, who is not in a state of grace) unquestionably hath no 
spiritual nourishment from the flesh of Christ, although he visibly and 
materially closes his teeth upon the Sacrament of the body and blood 
of Christ. . . . Was not the Lord’s morsel poison to Judas?’ Terrible 
words indeed are these from an Apostle and from one of the greatest 
Doctors of the Church; and terrible is the truth which they inculcate— 
the vile treachery of an unworthy Communion. But what I said before 
I say again: ‘Beware of stressing this truth so as to obscure the other 
truth, the character of the Holy Eucharist as food.” But can any- 
thing be as important as to warn against sacrilegious insult to Christ— 
wherein one ‘‘eateth and drinketh judgment (that is, condemnation) 
to himself”? Oh yes, with the maledictions of Paul and Augustine still 
ringing in my ears, I reply fearlessly: ‘‘Know Christ here for food.” 
That is the supreme and most to be insisted on truth in the Eucharist. 
There is Christ’s Body miraculously reduced to the appearance of the 
simplest food, so that He may be eaten with the least possible effort; 
and part of the sentence (armed with the same power that brought a 
universe out of nothing) which brought His Body here is the sweet 
invitation to partake of that Body: ‘Take ye and eat, for this is My 
Body.” 


Unique Characteristic of the Holy Eucharist 


There is a phase of the Holy Eucharist which I cannot pass over, even 
though I shall run the risk of being misunderstood. Did you ever con- 
sider that what would render any other Sacrament null and void, 
reduce it to an empty waving of hands, pattering of words or pouring of 
water, would be helpless to remove the Body of Christ from the Eucha- 
rist? What I mean is that, if a man went through the form of receiving 
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a Sacrament with no other intention but that of making mockery of the 
rite which he not only disbelieved in but detested, there would be no 
Sacrament there, from Baptism to Matrimony—no Sacrament from 
Baptism to Matrimony except the Holy Eucharist.' There on the 
tongue of the sacrilegious blasphemer Christ lies just as truly as on the 
tongue of His Mother, when she received Communion after the Resur- 
rection. ‘But you do not insinuate that it is better for a sinner to 
receive the Holy Eucharist in his sin than not to receive at all?” [ 
could not insinuate that, nor could I extenuate the new sin of sacrilege 
which is there committed, crucifying Christ again. But I beg to 
remind you that Christ on the Cross converted some of His murderers 
while they were murdering Him, and I know for sure that, when He lay 
on the tongue of Judas, He was furiously pleading with the heart of the 
traitor. Finally, this makes it clear that Christ will risk the depths of 
dishonor for this supreme Sacrament rather than withdraw His Body 
from the helplessness of food. But the danger of overstressing the 
need of fitness in the recipient of the Eucharist to the prejudice of the 
daily food character of the same august Sacrament is not merely an 
academic matter for the halls of theology, but history has shown it to 
be a practical question. 


The Error of the Jansenists 


In the seventeenth century an eminent writer and preacher, Antoine 
Arnauld, under the avowed pretext of restoring the Church to its early 
Christian fervor published a work against frequent Communion. He 
emphasized the august character of the Sacrament and the high degree 
of holiness one should achieve before daring to communicate. With 
such force did he write that doctors of theology and even bishops were 
won into agreement. It is saddest of all to read how the nuns of Port 
Royal, who were under Arnauld’s spiritual direction, remained away 
from Communion even against the Easter precept, because the fullness 
of their preparation was not yet made. Presently the Church rose to 
her feet and the teachings of Arnauld were included in the heresy of 
Jansenism and condemned once and for ever. But it is quite to the 
point to note that the condemned error comes from the over-stressing of 
a perfectly sound truth, the sanctity of Christ’s adorable Body, and 
from losing sight of that other supremely important truth, that Christ’s 

1A different case from this is the one in which a Sacrament is received validly 
but without fruit—-that is, without the sacramental grace on account of the state 
of sin of the recipient. Theologians teach that, when this takes place and the sinner 
afterwards repents, the grace that he missed when he received the Sacrament comes 
back to him (revives is the theological term). This is possible with greater or less 
probability with regard to all the Sacraments except Penance and the Holy Eucharist. 
For the last there is (among the eminent teachers) the great preponderance of 
probability against it, leaving only the slenderest probability in its favor. But 
to that slender probability I cling—solely because there has been contact with the 
saving Body of Christ. 
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Body in the Eucharist is our food. Keep close to the exact nature of 
food, which is neither a figure nor an exaggeration. Do we starve our- 
selves until our health has reached a point that warrants the par- 
ticipation of food, or do we not rather maintain our health, improve it, 
and even restore it by the proper food? And so this Divine Food will 
keep our spiritual health. 

But let us return to the history of the Church. 

Down the years comes the Spouse of Christ. Heresies rise and fall 
and are mingled with the dust under her feet. As she makes her prog- 
ress, the Message of Christ which she possesses in its fullness becomes 
clearer in its details often made clearer by the friction of attack. There 
is no new Revelation given her. The Message which she bears was 
complete in the beginning, given by Christ to His Apostles and by 
them poured out into the conscious heart of the whole Church. And 
so when the Church would purvey to the faithful something more of her 
Message, her careful scrutiny is always on the past, the early past 
when that Message was new. 


The Decree on Daily Communion 


In the year 1905 that Pontiff of sweet memory (who will likely be 
raised some day to the Church’s altars), Pius X, gave to the Universal 
Church his Decree on Daily Communion. 

This Decree, after quoting the Council of Trent and thus establishing 
contact with the past, goes on in its second paragraph to stress in no 
uncertain words the supreme truth with regard to the Eucharist, namely, 
its character as food. We quote word for word in translation: 

“Now, from this comparison of the food of Angels with bread and 
with the manna it was easily to be understood by His disciples that, as the 
body is daily nourished with bread and as the Hebrews were daily 
nourished with manna in the desert, so the Christian soul might daily 
partake of this heavenly bread and be refreshed thereby. Moreover, 
whereas in the Lord’s Prayer we are bidden to ask for ‘our daily bread,’? 
the Holy Fathers of the Church all but unanimously teach that by 
these words must be understood, not so much that material bread which 
is the support of the body, as the Eucharistic bread which ought to be 
our daily food.” 

The Decree does not stop here. It goes on without a single super- 
fluous word to deplore the “‘plague of Jansenism” in the past and the 
controversies of ‘‘our own day”’ concerning the dispositions necessary for 
the reception of the Holy Eucharist, and then to silence at once heresy 
and controversy by exact definition. Nothing could be more masterful 
in its combination of strength and gentleness than the disciplinary 
part of the Decree which ordains (we quote here and there) as follows: 


2 St. Matthew’s Gospel substitutes ‘‘supersubstantial” for the word ‘‘daily.”’ 
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“Frequent and daily Communion . . . should be open to all the faith- 
ful . . . so that no one who is in a state of grace and who approaches the 
holy table with a right and devout intention, can lawfully be hindered 
therefrom. 

“It is sufficient that those who communicate be free from mortal 
sin, with the purpose of never sinning mortally in future. 

“Confessors . . . are to be careful not to dissuade anyone from frequent 
and daily Communion, provided that he is in a state of grace and ap- 
proaches with a right intention. 

“In the case of religious institutes . . . the appointed number of Com- 
munions should be regarded as a minimum, and not as setting a limit 
to the devotion of the religious. Therefore, freedom of access to the 
Eucharistic table, whether more frequently or daily, must always be 
allowed them. ... 

“Finally, after the publication of this Decree, all ecclesiastical writers 
are to cease from contentious controversies concerning the dispositions 
necessary for frequent or daily Communion.” 


A Loving Invitation, Not a Precept 


The Decree in the course of its brief and utter discussion of the matter 
mentions, in order to condemn it, the extreme view in the opposite 
direction to the effect ‘‘that daily Communion was a divine precept.” 
This probably came from the misunderstanding of the words of Christ 
which we have reviewed: ‘Except you eat the flesh of the Son of Man 
and drink His blood, you shall not have life in you.”” This might seem 
to mean that the spiritual life of the soul comes only from this Eucharis- 
tic feeding, which thus should be daily persisted in lest the soul die. 
But the Church, the keeper and living interpreter of the Scripture, tells 
us that this is not so; and just as desire can take the place of Baptism, 
so those who live in the shadow of their innocent ignorance can be 
united with Christ by their sincere faith. But this Eucharistic banquet 
is a luxury of the household of Christ. The call to partake daily is an 
invitation, not a precept; and the invitation from the lips of Christ, 
“Take ye and eat,”’ is made vocal to-day on the lips of Christ’s Vicar, 
while hindrances or discouragements from whatever quarter are swept 
aside and definitely silenced for ever. 

Heresy is fled; controversy is come to an end. But what a warm 
deposit of truth we are enriched with! The Holy Eucharist is our 
daily bread. It is not the reward of virtue but the nourishment unto 
virtue. It is not the prize to be achieved after the toil of climbing, 
but the food that gives us strength to climb. The Body of Christ 
radiant with Divinity will be the center of our heaven. But He could 
not wait for this. He would feed us with Himself during the way, so 
that our feet should be ever sure to find Him who is the ‘“‘Way,”’ and 
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our eyes should be ever bright to recognize Him who is the ‘‘Truth.”’ 
“For My flesh is meat indeed, and My blood is drink indeed.” 


The Feast of the Ascension 
Early and Frequent Communion 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Decree on the age of admission to First Communion. 
(2) Teaching of the earlier theologians and doctors. 
(3) Pope Pius X expressed the heart and mind of the Church. 
(4) A daily banquet prepared for all Christians 
(5) Communion and Mass. 


In the year 1910 Pius X promulgated through the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Sacraments a Decree ‘On the age of those who are to be 
admitted to their first Eucharistic Communion.” It was as if this 
saintly ‘Pontiff of the Blessed Sacrament,” as he may well be called, 
was not satisfied until his work on the inculcation of frequent Commun- 
ion, begun five years before, was completed for all the members of 
Christ’s Mystical Body. 

The Decree begins by recalling from the Gospel “the extraordinary 
affection shown by Christ to little children when He was on earth,” 
and how He rebuked His disciples for turning them away. We cannot 
but be convinced that the Pontiff heard the echo of that rebuke in his 
great pastoral heart, and it spurred him to definite action. 

Next the Decree points out “how highly He esteemed their innocence 
and candor of soul’’ when He in so many words made it a condition of 
entrance to the Kingdom of Heaven, that all ‘‘be converted (that is, 
stripped of the impediments that maturity has gathered) and become 
as little children.” 


Early Communion of Children 


The Decree goes on to give a brief but powerfully significant account 
of the history of child Communion in the ancient Church. This account 
displays as nothing else could the mind of the Spouse of Christ, and so 
we shall quote it in substance. 

“« . . The Catholic Church from its very earliest beginnings took care 
to bring little children to Christ by Eucharistic Communion, which it 
was accustomed to administer even to children at the breast. This 
took place at Baptism, as was prescribed in almost all the ancient 
rituals down to the thirteenth century, and in some places the custom 
lasted longer; among the Greeks and Easterns it still obtains. In order 
however to remove the danger that children at the breast should reject 
the bread, the custom prevailed from the beginning of administering 
Communion to them under the species of wine only. 
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“Nor was it at Baptism alone, but very frequently afterwards, that 
the infants were refreshed by the Divine food... . 

“This custom grew obsolete in the Latin Church, and children began 
to take their place at the Holy Table only when they had a certain use 
of dawning reason, and some knowledge of this August Sacrament. 
This new discipline . . . was confirmed by the solemn sanction of the 
Fourth General Council of the Lateran held in 1215, . . . whereby 
Sacramental Confession and Holy Communion are prescribed to the 
faithful after they have attained the age of reason.’ The ancient 
Canon is then quoted in full. 

The Decree then passes to the Council of Trent and cites the anathema 
with which Trent supported and confirmed the Communion discipline 
of the Fourth Lateran, and observes that the Lateran Decree is still 
in force; and then comes this highly important comment. 

“In fixing this age of reason or of discretion, however, not a few errors 
and deplorable abuses have been introduced in the course of time.” 
The abuse which is singled out for repudiation was the fixing ‘‘the age 
for the first reception of the Eucharist at ten or twelve years in some 
places, at fourteen years and even more in others. . . .”’ And so it came 
to pass (and here we can hear the cry of Pius) “‘that the innocent age of 
childhood, torn from the embrace of Christ, was not nourished by the 
sap of the interior life.” We are then further reminded (and here is 
the mind of Pius following up with rigid consistence his first allocution 
of five years before) that, although this waiting for first Communion 
may have given opportunity for more diligent instruction, still this 
could not balance the loss of the years without Communion. 


Teaching of the Doctors and Theologians 


Then the Decree is concerned with the doctors and theologians of the 
Church from the thirteenth to the seventeenth centuries, beginning with 
the great Aquinas. And it does not hesitate to quote with approval 
the words of the Jesuit Ledesma: ‘I say, following the consent of all, 
that the Eucharist must be given to all who have the use of reason, and 
however soon they may possess that use of reason; even though the 
child knows only in a confused way what it is doing.” 

The Decree goes on with the examination until it shows itself magnifi- 
cently “forced” by the mind of the Church which it has been carefully 
exploring to the conclusion which is expressed in the disciplinary ordina- 
tions with which it terminates. The first of these reads: 

“The age of discretion alike for Confession and Holy Communion is 
the age when the child begins to use its reason, that is about its seventh 
year, or later or even sooner.” 

Then follow the abrogation of past customs, strict instructions for 
pastors and those in charge of children. These need not concern us 
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except the admonition that children should be encouraged to frequent 
and even daily Communion, “‘if it is possible.” 


The Heart and Mind of the Church 


The rest of our instruction will be a commentary on this noble De- 
cree expressing at once the mind and heart of Christ’s Church and of 
Christ’s Vicar. 

The first truth that is reénforced by the Decree is the food-character 
of the Holy Eucharist. Babes at the breast have no pious dispositions 
to contribute to the reception of this Sacrament except the unreasoning 
innocence which their Baptism gave them, and yet they were not 
denied the Bread of Life. Then the central theme or burden of the 
Decree is that children must not be kept waiting, but at the very dawn 
of reason (“nor is the full use of reason required, since the incipient 
use is enough’’) when they have, at best, only feeble and fluttering dis- 
positions to offer, they must be led to the Holy Table and fed with the 
Body of Christ. 

The second truth we find in the Decree is the value of the natural 
disposition of a child. It is not the virtues of children which are ex- 
tolled; for the virtues of childhood will not bear comparison with the 
virtues of mature age which have stood off the attacks of temptation 
and the atmosphere of an evil world of which the child knows nothing. 
What is extolled is the dependence of children, their teachableness, the 
openness of their new-made hearts to innocent love. This is the model 
which our own hearts must sooner or later conform to. This is what 
contact with the Body of Christ will preserve and beautify in children— 
and in us. 

The next element in the Decree presents for me a serious difficulty. 
It looks like a change in the mind of the Church. For we are told that 
the practice of giving the Eucharist to infants was once prevalent and 
now is obsolete—at least, in the Latin Church which represents by far 
the greater part, including the Holy Father himself. Is it not a priva- 
tion for infants to be denied the Eucharist? This we can answer at once 
by a clear negative. For the baptized baby has no need whatever of 
any more Sacraments. The robe of Baptism makes it a citizen of 
heaven ready for the Vision of God’s Face. And if you answer by 
saying that it cannot be denied that a baby would receive more grace 
with more Sacraments, you have proved too much. Then it would 
follow that all Sacraments should be repeated as often as is physically 
possible, and that Communion should be received not once but many 
times a day. The riches of grace and the Sacraments are dispensed 
generously by the Church, but with wise restrictions. There are definite 
reasons for this particular restriction. In the first place, as the Decree 
notes, the Eucharist was given to infants under the form of wine only, 
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which is definitely abrogated by the Latin Rite which gives Communion 
to the faithful under one species only. The species of bread for infants 
would suffer, as we read, from the danger of being rejected. But the 
important truth which is emphasized by having children wait for Com- 
munion until the dawn of reason is that the need for this heavenly Food 
begins when the food of worldly wisdom begins to nourish, even impre- 
ceptibly, the soul of man. The dawn of reason means the capacity to 
pluck the fruit of ‘‘the tree of knowledge of good and evil.’’ Let the 
“tree of Life’ be moved near so that they may pluck and eat it. 


A Banquet for All Christians 


The principal truth underlying the Decree carries to completion the 
former Decree on daily Communion and touches all to whom has been 
given the gift of visible membership in Christ’s Church. Christ has 
spread a banquet from which none, neither young nor old, are excluded. 
If you find yourself full of fervent eagerness, come—and what is no 
more than a holy impulse will be changed into a holy habit. Desire 
for Christ will ripen into union with Christ. ‘He that eateth Me, the 
same also shall live by Me.” If you find yourself only half-hearted and 
tepid, come and your half-heartedness will grow to fullness from the 
nourishment of the Body of Christ, which is given to each of us whole 
and entire as if each of us were the sole banqueter. 

Then comes the complaint which alas! finds an echo in more than a 
few hearts: “I have been practising frequent even daily Communion 
for years, and yet I find myself with the same manifold and humiliating 
faults and imperfections, ill-success in prayer, and even affection (more 
or less guilty, I know not) forsin. Why has not this Heavenly Banquet 
transformed me more? I am no ‘other Christ,’ though I have fed on 
Him. Iam still a man (or a woman) woefully human.” 

In the first place, sir (or madam), the life of the spirit is at least still 
vibrant in you; your spiritual heart is still beating. If it were not, 
you would not see these imperfections in yourself. And if you think 
that this is little to be grateful for, you know not whereof you speak. 
You have not seen the spiritual eye go blind, and the lamp of faith go 
out, and a heart turning with a merry laugh to the things of time. If 
the daily feeding on Christ’s Body has but kept you spiritually alive, 
that nourishment has not failed in this world of unfaith and His 
promise has been fulfilled: “He that eateth Me, the same also shall 
live by Me.” As for those imperfections and petty sins that you dis- 
cern in yourself, be not content, as so many are, to name them and 
number them with a pious sigh. Wrestle against distractions in prayer, 
mortify your spirit when it yearns for the things of the flesh; but look 
nowhere else for maintenance in this daily struggle than to the daily 
feeding on Christ’s Body which you should fear to interrupt even once. 
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This Food has been devoutly called the Bread of Angels, but it is pre- 
eminently the Bread of men. It is indeed the meat of the strong, 
but far more truly the meat of the weak. 


Communion and Mass 


The principal point which the two Decrees would drive home out of 
the zeal and authority of a divinely commissioned teacher is very well 
summed up by my reply to an observation that was made to me within 
a year by a devout Catholic lady. She had been living for years in 
France, and coming back to America she was actually scandalized to 
see how short a thanksgiving the great crowd of communicants had 
time to make at the Sunday Masses. The Communions, she observed, 
are carried nearly to the end of the Mass, and the church must be 
emptied for the next Mass. ‘Would it not be better,’”’ she asked, “‘if 
there were fewer public Masses, and so spaced so that there would be 
ample time between for worship of the Eucharistic Christ whom they 
all are still carrying?’ In the name of the Decrees of Pius, in the name 
of the Heart of Christ which the Decrees faithfully interpret, the answer 
is: “No.’’ Fervent and ever more fervent preparation, fervent and 
ever more fervent thanksgiving, is deeply desirable and is not neglected 
in the Decrees. But do not dare to balance any human fervor against 
the value of receiving the fervent Christ. For example, someone may 
say: ‘I manage to get to daily Mass and Communion before my work, 
but it is a matter full of hurry. My preparation for Communion is 
hurried, my thanksgiving (made on my way to work) is hurried and 
distracted. Would it not be better to go less often, and when I can 
prepare calmly and pray calmly afterwards?’ The answer is: “Seize 
upon any opportunity of preparing calmly for Communion and of thank- 
fully communing with Our Lord afterwards. But never let this op- 
portunity be the condition for receiving Christ. When the pressure of 
duties (or even pleasures) imposes hurry on you, go just the same. He 
will calmly forgive your hurry. He is eternally calm.’’ I answer thus 
on the authority of the only audible divine Teacher in the world. 

There is one last protest. ‘How can it be that years upon years of 
Communions have left me so cold and unfeeling? How can actual con- 
tact with the living, palpitating Body of Christ have forced never a 
palpitation from my heart that is so near to His?” I think perhaps 
children could answer you as they come back with veiled eyes but steady 
little steps from the Holy Table: “I do not understand all your words. 
Yes, I told Him I believe in Him and asked Him to bless me and I am 
happy. But what should I feel?” 

It is against the plan of Christ that you (in your perfectly sincere piety) 
are protesting. Don’t you see that He has carefully and considerately 
suppressed all that could give you feeling, the beauty of His Face, the 
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melody of His voice, even the fragrance of His garments. All unfelt 
and insensible, He is feeding you, healing you, helping you forward, 
linking His steps with yours. Yet is His footfall silent. 


Sunday within the Octave of the Ascension 
The Fruits of the Holy Eucharist 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Spiritual and bodily food—analogies and distinctions. 
(2) Food and life. 
(3) Food and sustenance. 
(4) The abiding Presence in the tabernacle. 
(5) The blessings flowing from the abiding Presence. 


The paramount character of the Holy Eucharist as food is sufficiently 
established from the words and insistence of the Teaching Church on 
which we have been dwelling. Those who faithfully and patiently are 
striving after high sanctity will gather divine energy from this Food as 
from nothing else in all the wide world of grace of God’s contriving. 
And those who know little of a life of sanctity, who only apprehend 
dimly the motives for holiness and turn feebly towards the steep heights, 
this Food is equally for them. (Witness the uncompromising insistence 
on the Communion of little children.) Finally, there are those who 
have only been half-constant in years of serving God, who have been 
weak in resolution, self-indulgent in their habitual life, yet is this Di- 
vine Food for them; and although it is rare and exquisite above 
all other foods, yet is it not too fine for these gross souls; it is Food for 
all. 

Now, this character of food in the Eucharist which cannot be suffi- 
ciently stressed is worthy of closer scrutiny and explanation. There is 
an objection against calling the Eucharist ‘“‘food,’’ which in its solution 
will make the truth clearer. 


Spiritual and Bodily Food 


It may be objected that it is inaccurate to call the Eucharistic Body 
of Christ food, since food in the literal sense is taken into our bodies and 
then by the forces of digestion is converted into our very selves and 
becomes a part of our tissue and substance. This is by no means true 
with regard to the Eucharistic Food, unless we rise into some kind of 
mystical language which is far from the statement of actual fact. We 
are exactly taught by our Catechism that the Sacred Body of Christ 
remains present under the elements of bread and wine only so long as 
those elements continue to exist as they are. And if any dissolving 
agency should attack those elements and destroy them, the Body of 
Christ would at the instant of complete destruction cease to be present 
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under the elements. Now, the forces of digestion are destructive 
forces, and so it follows that they accomplish the withdrawal of Christ’s 
Body as soon as they have destroyed (or changed) the elements; and 
there is no conversion of that Sacred Body into our bodies, and hence 
that Body is not strictly our food. It should hardly be necessary to 
say that no destructive forces of any kind can reach the Body of Christ 
in the Eucharist.! 

We might reply at once by allowing the objection, which is supported 
by sound doctrine, and saying that no one ever meant to claim for the 
Eucharist the character of bodily food, but only the character of spiritual 
food or nourishment for the spirit. This answer does not somehow 
satisfy us, though it is the answer of theology. 

In the first place, it is not accurate to say that nothing is food which 
is not actually converted into our substance. Only a portion of the 
food we swallow is converted into our substance. We should perish in 
a short time if we ate only such as and so much as should be converted. 
The unconverted part is necessary too, and so the whole is rightly called 
food. 

In the second place, the Body of Christ is just as intimately present 
to our bodies when we receive Communion as any other food. We 
hesitate to say that our bodies have contact with His on account of the 
miraculous (non-spatial) manner of His presence under the species; 
but the intimacy of His bodily presence to our bodies is beyond question. 
A woman in the Gospel touched the hem of His garment and was healed. 
In Communion we are nearer to Him than that, and in a bodily way. 
Can it be in vain even unto our bodies, the nearness of that beloved, 
healing Form? It is true that this Sacrament has not for its purpose 
bodily healing like Extreme Unction. But the Divine Healer is there, 
and He can bless a wound or an affliction without healing it just as much 
and more than by healing it. Could He ever be near anything and 
not bless it? 


Food and Life 


Finally, let us return to the Gospel of the promise of the Eucharist. 
There Our Lord again and again promises “‘everlasting life’’ to those 
who feed on Him. And He is not referring only to the life of the soul, 
for He expressly says four times: “I will raise him up in the last day.” 
That is a promise of everlasting life for the body. Now, just as ordinary 
food revives and replenishes the seeds of temporal life in the body, so 


1 The Miracle of the Bleeding Hosts and such like stories are (granting their 
authenticity, which we do not irreverently cavil at) no manifestation of a real wound- 
ing of Christ’s Eucharistic Body, but only a manifestation to excite sorrow and 
indignation at the sacrilege. 
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it would seem that by the presence in the body of this Divine Food our 
flesh is replenished with immortal life. Not that we shall not die, but 
that death shall not take from our flesh the seeds of immortality.” 

But it is perfectly true that the Eucharistic Food is first and foremost 
a nourishment to the soul of man. Now, how is this accomplished? 
This question is answered by understanding that on which a spirit 
(like the soul of man) connaturally feeds. A spirit feeds on truth. 
Even though you are not a reader, you must have experienced the taste 
of a noble, a savory, truth. Is it not entirely different from the taste 
of roast fowl or rare wine? In heaven our spirits will feed on God who 
is infinite Truth. We shall know Him (according to our capacity) 
even as He knows Himself. We shall taste Him even as He tastes 
Himself. The fact of this is exactly revealed to us, though the manner 
in which God will accomplish it is full of mystery. In Holy Communion 
Christ will not wait (in the eagerness of His love for men) for the dawn 
of our eternal day when we shall feed to fullness on the plentitude of the 
Vision of God. He brings His Divinity to us; close to our spirit He 
brings it, so that our spirit may be nourished in all its roots and branches 
and blossoms, as it were, by a copious Rain. Nay, closer than any rain 
He comes, so that our spirit is warmed unto erectness and fertility by 
the rays of this Sun—though closer also than any sun He comes. It 
is true, as we have said, that the assimilative (or digestive) forces of our 
bodies cannot reach His Sacred Body, still the assimilative forces of our 
spirit can reach Him—treach His Sacred Humanity, reach His Divinity; 
we can convert our spirits into Him, we can become ‘‘other Christs”’ 
so that we can cry out with St. Paul: “I live—no, not I, but Christ 
liveth in me.” 

Again, some one may object: ‘While it is clear that I feed on Christ 
with my mind if I think of Him, and with my will if I make acts of love 
to Him—still, if I am distracted during the entire time of my Com- 
munion, then I have let slip an opportunity of spiritual nourishment.” 
Yes, you have let slip an opportunity which you must seize and cultivate 
more industriously, with His help, when it comes again. But do not 
say that there has been no nourishment. You forget that Christ is 
food, and wholesome food must nourish us, even when we are distracted; 
and, then, He was not distracted. 


2 ‘*Many Fathers hold that resurrection is due to our bodies by reason of our 
eating the flesh of Jesus, this giving us the seed of immortality” (Maas, ‘‘The Life 
of Jesus Christ According to the Gospel History,” p. 210, and the author names six: 
Ignatius, Ireneus, Tertullian, Cyprian, Gregory of Nyssa, Cyril of Alexandria). 
Modern Science with its well-established law of the constant exchange of living 
matter would seem to discredit this. But could it not be that the particles of living 
matter which have been blessed by Christ’s intimate presence are marked throughout 
their subsequent far and wide journey for resurrection and glory? There will be 
enough for all, for a soul occupies (or informs) a considerable amount of matter 
in the course of the average human life. 
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Food and Sustenance 


There is another office which belongs to food that merits separate 
consideration. Our body, as we know, is constantly the object of 
attacks from forces which tend to weary it, to wear it down, even to 
slay it; and its strength and vitality must constantly be restored by 
food. And it is also true in this world of death that the spirit tends to 
share the weakness of the body to which it is united. It grows weary 
with the weakness of the body, and the imminent death of the body 
terrifies the spirit into forgetting that it cannot die. Then the moral 
(supernatural) life of the spirit, which is union with its Creator, is con- 
stantly menaced here below. It is menaced by many things besides 
the body; it is menaced by the body also. A healthy body may even 
be a greater menace, for its strong appetites can impair the spirit’s 
freedom. How weary the wings of the spirit grow from resisting— 
weary unto crawling! How the spirit needs food! And the Eucharistic 
Food nourishes the spirit not unto wrinkles and wheezing breath and 
doddering old age and death, as the choicest bodily food does for the 
body—but unto strength and spiritual youth ever growing until it is 
ready for the leap into the full possession of life unimpeded by the poor 
body which death has rendered old and worthless: ‘‘Not as your fathers 
did eat manna (which was indeed the choicest bodily food) and are 
dead. He that eateth this Bread shall live forever.” 

O wonderful Food, immeasurably more wonderful than the food which 
makes the new-blown flowers fair and makes youth so lovely! O Food, 
proceeding from a greater love than that which made and furnished the 
world, for this Food proceeds from a love that redeemed the world and 
furnished it with riches far outmatching the riches of creation! 


The Abiding Presence in the Tabernacle 


The last phase of the Sacrament of Holy Eucharist represents a 
separate and distinct manifestation of the insatiable love of Christ. 
The first element of the Eucharist is the Sacrifice of the Mass, which is 
done when the Mass is done and calls for no more. But Christ’s love 
called for more. He would remain to be our food. This is the second 
element and seems to exhaust the riches of Christ’s Heart. What more 
can He do for us after He has fed us with Himself? What no searching 
eye but His could seek and find He has found; and it is an entirely new 
element in His Eucharistic love: ‘After I have been sacrificed for 
them, these children of men, after they have fed on Me, still would I 
remain with them. I would live in the midst of that life of theirs that 
I lived once and remember. I would be near their ‘sitting down’ and 
their ‘rising up.’ I would watch over their ‘coming in’ and their ‘going 
out.’ I would have the dust of their struggles to drift by My face.” 
O Lord, You could certainly have made something more worthy of 
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love than man. But could You ever have loved anything that You 
have made more than You have loved man? 

The sacramental presence of Christ in our midst shall last on earth 
until the signal is given for the end of time—until the banker turns in 
disgust from his money, and all mankind face towards the throne in the 
sky. Then, and not until then, shall the tabernacles of the world be 
empty. And His bodily presence here has only one purpose. It is not 
that, like a despot, He may watch us more narrowly. How ludicrous 
to think this of Him whose divine eye sees into the recesses of all hearts! 
Nor would He terrify us. What is less terrible than the mute whiteness 
of His disguise that covers all His glory? He lives among us only be- 
cause He loves us. If it should be asked what influence has this near 
dwelling of Christ through the days and nights of time on the councils 
and destinies of men and nations, the only answer is that no man can 
say; but it is certain that He is not idle or asleep in the barque of the 
world as it sails on into the uncertain future. 


The Blessings Flowing from Christ’s Presence 


He lives here to bless our lives, whether we visit Him or not. But 
as in the Mass it were a wretched shame to send no sacrifice up to His 
Father’s face with His oblation, a wretched shame in Communion to offer 
no tribute of faith and grateful love while He feeds us, so to leave Him 
unvisited is poor treatment of a Friend who is working for us so nearby 
and whose constant largess is supporting us. 

To suggest prayers for those who visit Him would be to supersede the 
prayers of the Church at Benediction or to forestall the spontaneity of 
each one’s heart. Rather let me suggest three lines of thought that are 
denoted by His presence here. 

The first concerns death, which casts its shadow on all the things of 
time even before it has claimed them. It grows so depressing to watch 
everything about us dying and our own body falling in line and keeping 
step in that monotonous progress towards the grave. But there in the 
tabernacle we have life which, though in the midst of time, is out of 
time’s reach. Not that there are no scars of time upon that Body. 
Over and above His wounds, there are the lines of living upon that Face, 
which is not the face of a child who has scarcely lived. Yet, all the 
scars of time there are become radiantly beautiful in the eternity in 
which He lives. Think of that as we draw near. We are no creatures 
of time. We belong to Him and His eternity—now. 

The second thought is the peace of the Heart that beats there. It is 
a peace deeper than any mountain lake from which the hills keep the 
winds away. God’s plan is being worked out in all the battles of time, 
but in that Heart “it is consummated.’’ Draw near and drink in that 
peace that belongs to us. Not that our time of struggle is over, but we 
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should be filled with the confidence that God’s plan will be accomplished 
in the end; and here we find that confidence, that peace. 

The third thought is the glory of the Body of Christ. It is glory of 
God’s kindling. It is too bright to be seen, yet it is there—a corner of 
high heaven that we are allowed to draw close to, while the glory of 
the world goes out in darkness and the shrill-sounding joys of the world 
die down to a whisper and are still. 


The Sacrament of Penance 
By J. Ettiot Ross, Ph.D. 


Pentecost Sunday 
Spiritual Disease and Its Cure 


“Heal me, O Lord, and I shall be healed’’ (Jer., xvii. 4). 


SYNOPSIS: I. What would men do to cure body, bring back bodily lifel 
(1) Yet, health and life of body insignificant compared with those 
of soul. 
(2) God in His mercy has prepared remedies for sickness and death 
of soul. 
II. Sickness and death of body come despite your will; sickness and 
death of soul come only if you will it. 
(1) What is sickness, death, of soul? Sin. 
(2) Sin is free act known to be contrary to God’s will. 
(3) If either freedom or knowledge ts lacking, no formal sin. 
III. If you have sinned, you who would do so much for cure of body, do 
the incomparably less required by God for cure of soul—receive 
Sacrament of Penance. 


You know that your body is subject to disease and death. And 
you know, too, that in spite of its wonderful progress and marvellous 
cures medical science cannot protect you from all disease. Still less 
can it restore the dead body to life. If there were physicians of the 
body who could give you immunity to disease by your taking a little 
trouble regularly, or could insure that minor afflictions if cared for in 
time would not develop into serious ailments, you can imagine how 
crowded would be their offices, how much in demand would be their 
services. Could they, in addition to curing sickness, restore life and 
youth, how they would be besieged by friends and relatives to bring 
back their loved ones to the old vigor! In every age from the most super- 
stitious times to the scientific twentieth-century entirely unfounded 
legends, the most preposterous claims of the greatest quacks have been 
able to secure their dupes. 

And yet the health and the life of the body, in comparison with those 
of the soul, are insignificant in importance. In one sense, it is true, 
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the soul is not subject to disease and death. The soul is immortal and 
cannot die. But in another sense the soul as well as the body has its 
disease and can even die. 


Differences between Spiritual and Corporal Disease 


There are important differences, however, between the sickness and 
death of the soul and of the body. God in His wisdom has not provided 
any remedies against all diseases of the body, and gives each man only 
one mortal life. If a lethal ailment takes a man’s life, either through 
his own fault or not, that is final for the body. There is no restoration 
of his bodily powers. But in His gracious mercy God has provided an 
easy and efficacious means for the restoration of the soul’s health, and 
even of its life, through the Sacrament of Penance. 

There is another difference, too, between the diseases and death of 
the soul and those of the body. Whether you want to or not, you will 
surely die; and your desires, no matter how strong and intense, can 
have but little effect in preventing disease. In fact, it often happens 
that those with the keenest longing for life fall victims to disease. Your 
soul, on the contrary, cannot be sick unless you want it to be; your 
soul cannot die unless you will it to die. 

How can the soul be sick? Howcanitdie? It can be sick and it can 
die through sin. The slight diseases of the soul we call venial sins; 
the death of the soul is mortal sin. And sin lies entirely in the free and 
informed will of the individual. One who has no control over his actions 
—as a man in sleep, or in a delirious fever, or completely insane— 
cannot sin because he is not free to choose between good and evil. Nor 
can anyone force another against his will to sin. Also, besides being 
free in the concrete circumstances, the agent must know at the time 
that the action presented to the will is evil before consent to it is sinful. 


Moral Evil Is Sin 


Moral evil is anything contrary to the conduct demanded by the 
relationship which exists between the soul and God by the very fact 
He is Creator and it is a creature. Thus, for the creature to use the 
gift of speech against the Giver of that faculty by blasphemy would 
evidently be contrary to the conduct required of a creature in his rela- 
tionship with the Creator. And, of course, implied in that relationship 
is the duty of the creature to obey the will of the Creator when the 
Creator issues a specific command, such as ““Remember thou keep holy 
the Sabbath Day.” Likewise included in the duties of this relationship 
is the obligation of the creature to obey any institution to which God 
has delegated His authority. 

Objectively, anything contrary to the conduct required by this 
relationship between the creature and Creator is sinful. Technically, 
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everything required by such a standard of conduct is called ‘‘material 
morality.” Formal morality includes only those acts which proceed 
from a free will (that is, the agent must be free to do or not to do the 
act), and which are directed to a known end (that is, the agent must 
know whether or not the act is in conformity with the relationship of 
creature to the Creator). 

Anything that reduces either of these necessary elements, knowledge 
or freedom, reduces the formal morality of the agent’s acts. Thus, a 
nurse who through a mistake for which she was not responsible gives 
a fatal dose to a patient, would not be guilty of formal murder; a son, 
brought up in some savage tribe to believe it his duty to put out of 
existence a suffering parent—so long as this is commanded by his con- 
science—would commit a formal sin if he did not carry out the homicide. 
And if there is not full consent to the act because it is reflex, or in sleep, 
or in a delirious fever, then there is not formal sin. On the other hand, 
a nurse administering a perfectly harmless drug with the intention of 
killing a patient is formally guilty of murder. 

For a deadly sin, resulting in the death of the soul, there must be this 
complete consent of the will to something that is known or thought by 
the agent to be seriously sinful. The term “seriously sinful’ is used 
because there can be acts which are only a slight departure from the 
conduct demanded by the relationship between creature and Creator. 
Deadly sin is a complete turning away from the Creator. Slight sins 
are diseases of the soul. They lower its perfection, but they do not kill 
it. 


Cure of Spiritual Disease 


Now, supposing that a soul has been unfortunate enough to become 
ill through repeated slight sins, or that it has killed itself through 
mortal sin and thereby has completely turned away from God, is 
there a second chance for it? Is there any medicine that will cure its 
disease, will restore its life? Yes, God’s mercy lasts till the final mo- 
ment of the soul’s existence in this world. And the means He has 
established for this purpose, the Sacrament of Penance, is incomparably 
less toilsome and less painful—while incomparably surer—than the 
measures men take to cure the body. It is not some long and expensive 
visit to a watering place, not a long course of medicine, not a painful 
operation with months of convalescence, but the easy, simple, readily 
available means of confession. 

The Sacrament of Penance, however, is not merely a cure for the 
diseases of the soul, not merely a restorative to bring back the dead 
soul’s life, but it is also a preventive of both disease and death. For 
rightly received Penance bestows such graces that the individual is 
better able to avoid sin than the body through serum or vaccination is 
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able to avoid disease. Penance is classified as primarily a ‘‘Sacrament 
of the dead,” that is, for the soul without sanctifying grace; but it 
should be used also as a Sacrament of the living soul in order that the 
soul may increase in sanctifying grace. 


Necessity of Penance 


Not only should your intellects know the rudiments of sacramental 
‘theology, but your wills should be moved to apply this knowledge. 
That is, you should use properly these great means of grace established 
by Christ in order to be saved; you do not have to make exhaustive 
studies of the fine points of theology. It is good, indeed, to be in- 
formed in regard to theological teaching, but, as Thomas a Kempis said, 
it is better to have contrition than to know its definition. Therefore, 
in this preliminary sermon on the Sacrament of Penance, I beseech you 
to consider in your innermost heart what you have done to avoid bodily 
disease or to regain bodily health, and contrast this with what you have 
done to avoid the illness of the soul or to regain its health. Be honest, 
for the facts are what they are irrespective of how you describe them 
in pretty language. 

Face your own soul in all the stark nakedness it will have before the 
judgment seat of God. Steel your determination to use the means of 
grace Our Lord has left for you in the Sacrament of Penance. You may 
have sinned often and seriously; you may have wallowed in the mire of 
sin; you may have broken every Commandment in the Decalogue— 
and yet Christ is willing to take you back. He is the Good Shepherd 
seeking out the stray sheep. God wills, not the death of any sinner, 
but his conversion. Many great sinners, like Augustine, have become 
great saints. Many have turned to God in their last moments of life, 
though no one should put off the time of repentance and so presume on 
God’s infinite mercy. Do now the tiny thing that is necessary to cure 
the sickness of your soul, to bring it back to life. Do now as much as 
you have done, or would do, for the health of your body. There is only 
one unforgivable sin, and that is final despair of God’s mercy. 

















Book Reviews 


The Catholic Biblical Quarterly.*— 
In one of his always striking utterances 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, President 
of Columbia University, New York 
City, recently said, among other things, 
that scholarship was now definitely 
passing from the Old World to the New, 
from Europe to America. Glancing at 
history he recalled how Athens, Alex- 
andria, Antioch, and Rome had been the 
intellectual centers of the ancient world, 
shedding a brilliant light afar; how in 
the Middle Ages Byzantium and Paris 
had vied with each other for supremacy 
in the things of the mind; how the palm 
of learning had crossed the waters to 
London and Oxford; and how in our own 
time the light and glory which had so 
long lingered in those older centers had 
taken up their abode with renewed life 
and vigor here in America. Surprising 
as these statements may seem, Dr. 
Butler would not express them if they 
lacked solid foundation. Still more, if 
Europe (as unfortunately seems very 
likely) soon plunges into another World 
War, America will be not only the chief 
but the only center of both learning and 
civilization left in the Western—and 
therefore in the whole—world. 

Of the many signs that point in the 
direction just described, the establish- 
ment of the Catholic Biblical Associa- 
tion of America and the publication of 
the Catholic Biblical Quarterly are only 
other, but by no means insignificant, 
ones. They show, in the first place, 
that our American Biblical scholars and 
professors, our Hierarchy and our clergy, 
are deeply interested in the Sacred 
Scriptures; that they appreciate their 
inexhaustible treasures of grace and 
knowledge; that they desire to go more 


1 The Catholic Biblical Quarterly. Janu- 
ary, 1939 (Published by the Catholic 
Biblical Association of America, Wash- 
ington, D.C.). 


profoundly into them, and that they 
wish our people as a whole to share in 
these riches of the mind and spirit. In 
the second place, this increasing interest 
in the Bible and this growing love of the 
Divine Word over here, are but further 
proofs of a steady tendency towards the 
conviction that America wants to make 
its distinctive contributions in fields here- 
tofore so successfully cultivated abroad. 
Not that we in this country are not as 
broad as our broad land, nor that we do 
not gladly acknowledge and thoroughly 
appreciate the intellectual wealth that 
has come to us, and is still coming to us, 
from the Old World; but we feel that 
that those who live here and know our 
life and people are best fitted to supply 
and satisfy our wants. American schol- 
ars and students, and the American 
people in general, are eager for knowl- 
edge; they want to know everything 
that has gone on in the world in the 
past and that is now going on init; they 
want even to peer into the future and to 
learn if possible what will be happening 
on this old globe in generations yet to 
come. But all this knowledge they wish 
conveyed in the American way—clear, 
concise, to the point, adapted to ready 
use, and useful. They are impatient 
with mere abstractions, idle specula- 
tions, impertinent conclusions, useless 
distinctions, long and devious roads to 
the goal they seek. 

The readers of this first issue of the 
Catholic Biblical Quarterly will therefore 
be pleased and delighted—delighted that 
in another great field they are to find 
things done in the American way, and 
pleased that this initial sample of a singu- 
lar project has sensed the need of our 
people and lighted upon the method to 
satisfy it. For here theory and prac- 
tice, science and art, are to be happily 
and nobly wed. In this periodical we 


are to be informed and kept abreast of 
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the latest discoveries in the Bible field; 
technical treatises and discussions will 
lay the groundwork for practical and 
useful explanations; obscurities of trans- 
lation and interpretation of Biblical 
texts are to be cleared up; long and 
tedious articles in foreign magazines are 
to be abridged and adapted; the latest 
books are to be examined and reviewed; 
questions are to be proposed and an- 
swered, and interesting news of the 
Scripture and archeological worlds are to 
be furnished. And all this is to be done 
for the small sum of $5.00 a year. 

Any priest, or clerical student, or 
intelligent lay person who sees this 
first copy of the Catholic Biblical Quar- 
terly will want to become a subscriber, 
because he will fear to miss the following 
issues. Here he will find illuminating 
editorial notes, a good variety of ab- 
sorbing scientific subjects treated in 
masterly fashion, reviews of recent 
Scripture books of importance, Biblical 
news, a report of the proceedings of the 
meeting of the Catholic Biblical Asso- 
ciation at Hartford last October, etc. 
He will also find that the size of the Re- 
view, the style of printing, and the for- 
mat in general leave nothing to be de- 
sired. Little wonder, then, that the 
late Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, through 
his Secretary of State, Cardinal Pacelli 
(now Pope Pius XII), gave his special 
blessing to this new Association, and was 
looking eagerly forward to its progress. 

Cares J. CaALuan, O.P., Litt.D. 


Ascetica.—Under this general head- 
ing several books of diverse outlook (and 
one of them apparently insociable) can 
be briefly considered. Two of these 
are of obviously outstanding value and 
importance and, albeit insociable in 
their main themes, can be happily linked 
to each other by a casual footnote in 
the first of the two to be considered. 
This first volume is “‘Why the Cross?’’! 
by Edward Leen, C.S.Sp. The second 
is “Liberty, Equality and Fraternity,’’? 

1 Why the Cross? By Rev. Edward 


Leen, C.S.Sp., M.A., D.D. (Sheed & 
Ward, New York City). 


by Fulton J. Sheen, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., 
Litt.D. 

Father Leen’s many works in Asceti- 
cism have won for him a notably dis- 
tinguished position in that field, partly 
by the depth of insight into the spiritual 
life they manifest, and partly by the 
broad learning in many fields they dis- 
play, together with a charming sim- 
plicity and clearness of argumentation 
conveyed in simple and direct stylistic 
form. Perhaps the title, “Why the 
Cross?” with its insistent ‘““Why,”’ could 
be briefly answered in the words of the 
Imitation of Christ: “In cruce salus, in 
cruce vita, in cruce protectio ab hosti- 
bus, in cruce gaudium spiritus.” This 
gaudium spiritus is brought out with 
special force in Part II, Chapter V (pp. 
256-284), and in a summarized form 
(half of a page, p. 285), whose first sen- 
tence reads: ‘The life of Jesus Christ 
offers a flat contradiction to the view 
that happiness is incompatible with 
suffering.”” The second sentence reads: 
“He suffered as no man has suffered: 
He was happy, on earth, as no man has 
been, or can be, happy.” The remainder 
sums up, with similar directness and 
brevity, the purport of the long chapter 
preceding the short summarization. 
Of course, the thesis implied in the title 
of the volume and its development in 
the many chapters devoted to that thesis 
cannot be satisfactorily summarized in 
this brief review. But a reviewer can 
profitably point to the admirable ar- 
rangement of the book. It is divided 
into two Parts: “The Tree of Death” 
(comprising nine chapters); ‘‘The Tree 
of Life” (also comprising, symbolically, 
nine chapters). Each of the 18 chapters 
is headed with a Biblical text. Each is 
followed by a very condensed summary 
which can be illustrated by this brief 
paragraph that sums up, in a separate 
page, the preceding 20 pages, as follows: 
“In the foregoing pages was analysed 


2 Liberty, Equality and Fraternity. 
By Fulton J. Sheen, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., 
Litt.D. Agrégé en philosophie de 
l’Université de Louvain and the Catholic 
University of America (The Macmillan 
Company, New York City). 
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the dissatisfaction with life that tor- 
ments Modern Man. Mankind has a 
despairing sense of having lost its way 
irretrievably. This powerlessness to 
give ultimate reality and meaning and 
purpose to life’s activities affects those 
who once believed and have lost their 
faith, Those who have been born to 
the inheritance of the faith are not un- 
touched by it. Even these have lost the 
secret of living humanly. It is only a 
thorough understanding of Christianity, 
what it means and what it holds out to 
men, that will enable mankind to re- 
cover the secret of happiness.” The 
Epilogue to the volume (pp. 365-6) 
promises a succeeding volume: ‘“An- 
other work will treat of the formative 
principles, the normal manifestations 
and the characteristic expression of the 
earthly, yet unearthly, life of Christ 
perpetuated in and through the Chris- 
tian.” This happily illustrative divi- 
sion into two Parts (with their con- 
trasting titles), each Part having 9 
Chapters, each Chapter having a sepa- 
rate-paged, very brief Summary; and 
the whole book having an Introduction 
(11 pages) and an Epilogue (2 pages)— 
all of this logical planning undoubtedly 
helps, rather than detracts from, the 
enjoyment of the reader. 

It may seem a difficult task to review 
Monsignor Sheen’s volume dealing with 
Communism under the heading of As- 
celica. But, as noted above, Father 
Leen has himself supplied the link join- 
ing the two volumes. He remarks (p. 
22): “It is because there is an almost 
universal confusion of thought as to the 
very meaning of human existence here 
on earth, that there is such chaos in 
human strivings. Incidentally it is the 
ruthless clarity in the communistic idea, 
false though it be, of the fundamental 
purpose of life’s activity, that gives 
Communism its force.” At this point 


Father Leen places a footnote: ‘Hence 
it is clear that the only effective opposi- 
tion to Communism will be offered by 
That Body which has the firm certitude 
that It infallibly knows what man is 
for and knows, too, by what steps he can 
reach his goal.” 


Msgr. Sheen is not a newcomer in the 
jousts against Communism. Before giv- 
ing us the present volume he had pub- 
lished ‘‘The Tactics of Communism,” 
“Liberty Under Communism,” ‘‘Com- 
munism Answers Questions of a Com- 
munist,” ‘Communism and_ Reli- 
gion,” “Communism the Opium of the 
People’”—five books illustrating his 
longtime and deep study of this general 
subject now treated under the captivat- 
ing title of “Liberty, Equality and Fra- 
ternity’—the revolutionary title which, 
very many years ago, I saw inscribed (in 
French, of course), in large and dirty 
black-painted lettering, on one of the 
pedestals in the facade of Notre Dame 
Cathedral in Paris. Whether or not 
the ‘“‘clenched-fist’’ symbol had been 
devised in those early days, I do not 
know; but Msgr. Sheen, being a gentle- 
man and a scholar, meets the clenched- 
fist symbol of Communistic gatherings 
with quiet but devastating facts, which 
he correlates both logically and interest- 
ingly in the nine chapters headed re- 
spectively: Liberty, Capitalism, Equal- 
ity, Fraternity, Distribution, The Trojan 
Horse, Patriotism, Charity, Two Evo- 
lutions. He thus logically distributes 
his investigation of Communistic propa- 
ganda into a briefly but interestingly 
phrased and logically concatenated argu- 
mentation. While the Introduction of 
7 pages discusses the virtues of Justice 
and Charity as the only effective cures 
for the two evils (the accidental evil of 
Capitalism run wild with its lack of 
charity, and the essential evil of Com- 
munism, ‘‘with its class-hatred and revo- 
lutionary technique of bitterness’’) fea- 
turing present world-conditions, it also 
collocates the discussion with the views 
expressed by the Catholic Hierarchy of 
the United States. Chapter IX (‘‘Two 
Revolutions,” pp. 158-170) might have 
been titled ‘‘Epilogue,” since it points 
out, in a sort of summary of the whole 
line of preceding argumentation, the 
forces which are arraigned against each 
other, and the only sure method of turn- 
ing bitter contestants into comradely 
brethren. The three concluding para- 
graphs of this final chapter are happily 
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printed in italics. JI am tempted to quote 
a portion of each of the three paragraphs: 

“Each revolution has its symbol—the 
clenched fist or the folded hands. If 
you want to reform institutions and to 
forget about your own need of reforma- 
tion, you will choose the symbol of the 
clenched fist... . 


“The other symbol of those who be- 
lieve in the internal revolution against 
baseness and the need of regeneration 
from on high is that of the folded hands. 
Folded hands cannot strike... they... 
can..only pray.... 


“And by and through these folded 
hands may all the race of the clenched 
fists . . . come beneath that cross where 
there is a Man outstretched as a banner 
of salvation. By and through the char- 
ity of those folded hands, may those 
clenched fists, as it were, open and re- 
lease their hate....” 


In thus bringing together faint echoes 
of the Introduction and what might be 
newly styled the Epilogue, I do not 
mean to suggest that the present volume 
is one of merely ascetical character. 
The fact is that the whole discussion is 
based on argumentation and discussion 
of terrible economic facts and implica- 
tions. Especially interesting is Chap- 
ter VI with its specific illustrations of the 
insincerity of Communistic declarations 
made in the United States, analyzed and 
refuted by authentic statements of 
Communist leaders. The book closes 
with a ‘Selected Bibliography on Com- 
munism” (pp. 171-187) divided into 
seven categories. 


Retreat-masters will be interested in a 
‘‘Loose-Leaf’”’ publication of Ignatian 
Meditations? for laymen’s retreats which, 
besides the Meditations, provides a 
lengthy ‘‘Foreword to the Retreat Mas- 
ter” and other cognate material. 


Father Hennrich’s beautiful little 


3 Meditations from the Spiritual Exer- 
cises of Saint Ignatius in Loose-Leaf, 
Suitable for Laymen’s Retreats, with a 
Foreword to the Retreat Master. By Rev. 


Edgar J. Bernard, S.J. (Revista Press, 
Box 203, El Paso, Texas). 


volume entitled ‘Our Blessed Lady’! 
is based on a work by Father Bierbaum, 
and will be followed by another com- 
pleting the Meditations on the Rosary. 
Priests will be especially interested in 
the translation of another work® by 
Father Bierbaum, O.F.M., which dis- 
cusses the necessity of the “Interior 
Life’ for priests. The slim little book- 
let of 75 pages is withal strongly bound. 
Having the same format as the preceding 
volume, it can be easily carried in the 
pocket of a coat for reading on a short 

ride in trolley-car or bus. 
H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


4 Our Blessed Lady: A Series of Medi- 
tations on the Angelus, the Litany and 
the Mysteries of the Rosary. Prepared 
and arranged by Fr. Kilian J. Hennrich, 
O.M.Cap. (St. Anthony Guild Press, 
Paterson, N. J.). 

5 Seeking Only God: A Call to Priests 
to the Interior Life. By Athanasius 
Bierbaum, O.F.M. American Edition 
by Bruno Hagspiel, S.V.D. (Same Press 
and date as No. 4 above). 


Biographical.—Of “Great Catho- 
lics’’ compiled by Father Claude Wil- 
liamson, O.S.C.,! it may well be said: 
“Here is God’s plenty.’’ Compressed 
within ten to fifteen pages and so written 
as to stimulate further reading on each 
subject, here appear the lives of. thirty- 
seven Catholics, Saints, poets, scientists, 
diplomats, and social benefactors—all 
written by noted writers or scholars. 
The figures in this gallery of eminent 
Catholic men and women who drew their 
primary inspiration from Catholic doc- 
trines and made a lasting impression not 
only on the Christian world but on man- 
kind itself, represent almost every coun- 
try and phase of human endeavor. 

Making their appearance as they do in 
this work in the order in which the cen- 
turies rolled by are such interesting 
figures as: St. Augustine of Hippo, St. 
Gregory VII, Blessed Thomas More, St. 
Ignatius Loyola, Fénelon, John Dryden, 
Charles Carroll of Carrolton, Gerard 
Manley Hopkins, Leo XIII, Patrick 
Cardinal Hayes; and their great careers 


1The Macmillan Company, New 
York City. 
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are sketched by masterly writers or 
scholars, such as Father Hugh Pope, 
O.P., C. C. Martindale, S.J., G. Elliot 
Anstruther, Laurence Meynell, Arch- 
bishop Goodier, J. Lewis May, Mon- 
tague Summers, Msgr. Peter Guilday, 
Father Martin D’Arcy, Michael de la 
Bedoyere, and Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen. 
Though Father Williamson gives no 
clue as to the basis upon which he ad- 
mitted men and women into his hall of 
“Great Catholics,” it is safe to assume 
that his selection in most instances, if 
not in all, was determined by the avail- 
ability of biographies from the pens of 
writers or scholars of note. 

To evaluate each of the biographies in- 
cluded is, of course, impossible in a notice 
of this character. Nevertheless, some 
idea of the merit of this laudable joint- 
effort may be gained from a brief dis- 
cussion of a few of these stimulating 
studies. ‘“‘Leo the Thirteenth’ by 
Michael de la Bedoyere, for example, is 
an open, frank, and wholesomely critical 
evaluation of the scholarly and Chris- 
tianly humanitarian leadership given the 
world in a day when it was in sad need 
of such a leader. Brief though it is, it is 
the kind of interpretative biography, or 
“‘psychograph,” whose purpose is, not to 
tell the more or less well-known story 
of this great Pontiff’s life, but to pene- 
trate to his mind and heart and thus 
whet the reader’s appetite for further 
study of the subject. It should be re- 
marked at this point that right here lies 
the chief value of “Great Catholics’’: 
it sharpens the desire for further reading 
in this field. Since this is so, the com- 
piler missed an opportunity, inasmuch 
as he failed to append at least a selective 
bibliography wherever possible. 

Closely related to the efforts of Leo 
XIII ‘“‘to stimulate the Christian intel- 


lect and rekindle its curiosity’”’ as well as 


to make the Church’s temporal loss its 
spiritual gain by championing more 
boldly than ever the cause of social 
justice, and thus bring society into closer 
union with the Church, is Dom Bede 
Camm’s characteristically charming ac- 
count of the intelligent and far-sighted 
coéperation given the efforts of Leo 


XIII by Dom Hildebrand De Hemp- 
tinne in his capacity as the first Abbot 
Primate. Here are pictured the efforts 
of a great leader to revive the intellec- 
tual and spiritual life of a great Order 
and laboring heroically and unselfishly 
to make it, as Leo XIII hoped, adapt 
itself to the needs of the future Church 
in as effective a manner as it has through- 
out the Middle Ages. 

Of a different but none the less inter- 
esting nature is Father Martin D’Arcy’s 
defense of Gerard Manley Hopkins as an 
unwavering convert and loyal, grateful 
son of St. Ignatius. This defense is most 
timely, inasmuch as Father Hopkins is 
conceded on all sides as being in the very 
first rank of modern poets, and thus 
commands an attention and wields an 
influence in our day shared only by T. S. 
Eliot. Father D’Arcy would, however, 
have strengthened his case and have been 
more in keeping with the available facts 
had he hinged his defense more firmly on 
the grim sincerity, honesty, and almost 
hyper-emotional character of this revolu- 
tionary Victorian Jesuit poet. The 
volume comes to an appropriate close 
with Msgr. Fulton Sheen’s poetic tribute 
to Cardinal Hayes. As might well be 
expected because of his association with 
the Cardinal of Charity, this portrait is 
sketched in Msgr. Sheen’s most char- 
acteristic euphuistic or Lylyesque style. 

To such as are eager to build a personal 
library economically, the fact that Sheed 
and Ward have launched a series of in- 
expensive masterpieces will come as 
welcome news. The series, known as 
“Catholic Masterpieces,” aims to meet 
the demands of Catholic readers in much 
the same way as the interests of the gen- 
eral reading public are economically 
served by the ‘‘World’s Classics’? (Ox- 
ford University Press), ‘‘Everyman’s 
Library,” etc. ‘‘Thomas More” by 
Daniel Sargent, the well-known Catho- 
lic writer and student, has now been is- 
sued as No. 3 in the series of ‘Catholic 
Masterpieces,”’ selling at the price of 
fifty cents. As the author’s literary 
reputation would lead us to expect, this 
biography, first published in 1934, is 
eminently readable, inasmuch as the aim 
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of Mr. Sargent obviously was to bring 
to the average reader a general knowl- 
edge of the life and times of the most 
eminent Catholic of Tudor England as 
well as one of the richest personalities of 
the Renaissance. Though this biog- 
raphy is thus popular in character and 
without an index or bibliographical ap- 
paratus, it will, nevertheless, serve as a 
pleasant introduction to a more compre- 
hensive study of Blessed Thomas More. 
Moreover, it has the advantage of hav- 
ing been written by a Catholic for Catho- 
lics and such as are interested in the 
Catholic point of view. 

Vircit R. STALLBAUMER, PH.D. 


Mother Seton.— “An American 
Woman: The Story of Elizabeth Anne 
Bayley Seton,’”! by Leonard Feeney, 
S.J., is by no means the first biography 
of Mother Seton, but beyond doubt it is 
the most appealing presentation and 
convincing interpretation of that in- 
spiring life which has so far appeared. 
In “An American Woman” there is 
shown to us a chosen soul, one that is 
specially gifted for a definite purpose. 
That purpose is set forth in the patently 
significant incidents of the life of Mother 
Seton which prepared her, in God’s de- 
sign, to be the Foundress of the Sisters 
of Charity in the United States, and by 
that same token the pioneer apostle of 
the Catholic Schools in our country. 

The present biography of Mother 
Seton presents the story of the Protestant 
child in Old New York, the devoted wife 


1 America Press, New York City. 


and mother, the bereaved young widow 
providing for her five children, and the 
illustrious convert courageously following 
the light that led her into the true 
Church. The heroic sacrifice entailed 
in the beginnings of her own life as a 
Religious—which incidentally coincided 
with the establishment of her new com- 
munity—and the first foundation at 
Emmitsburg, further unveils this chosen 
soul for our consideration. It is a short 
life (1774-1821), but surely complete 
and gloriously successful in its accom- 
plishments for God. The historical in- 
cidents of her life are presented in due 
order, but in the author’s own eloquent 
way: furthermore, they are clarified for 
us in his own deep appreciation of God’s 
special design for this chosen soul. 

This study and analysis of Father 
Feeney, so interestingly set forth, indi- 
cate the contribution which Catholic 
America may offer to the annals of 
sainthood, and for this reason the pres- 
ent volume has much to accomplish in 
its mission to the Catholic of America. 
Thousands should know of Mother Seton 
where hundreds do now. This work of 
Father Feeney’s should do much towards 
that end. 

The reader of this volume will quite 
readily endorse the fond hope which the 
author so repeatedly expresses—that in 
Mother Seton, whose cause of Beatifi- 
cation has already been admitted, the 
first of our very own Saints may soon be 
raised to the altars for the greater glory 
of God. 

GrorceE C. Powers, M.M. 

















Church and School Management 


Notes of the Curriculum 
By Paut E. CaMpBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


Students of education everywhere are seeking an answer to the 
question: ‘‘What is the best type of curriculum organization for 
the elementary school?” A definite philosophy of education is 
basic to every proposed solution of the problem. A curriculum of 
whatever type must rejoice in certain characteristics universally 
conceded as essential. A summation of these characteristics be- 
come our criteria in evaluating any definite type of curriculum. 

The various types have and must have much in common. The 
transition from one type to another is gradual. This is due not to 
the inertia of schools and teachers, but to a sane unwillingness 
to throw overboard methods and procedures that have stood the 
test of time and use. The sanction of tradition is a conservative 
force. Research, study, experiment may bring acceptance of the 
new and the novel. Further study, research, and experiment may 
indicate a return to once rejected routine. 

Many changes seem torun in cycles. We have previously men- 
tioned such cycles in the preparation of courses of study in in- 
dividual subjects, as for instance, geography and history. ‘Place’ 
geography has regained much of its former popularity. History 
is losing its debunking flavor, so pronounced in the past decade. 
“Let’s gloss our annals with glamour,” plead many historians, 
Jones of Harvard among them. In matters of procedure there is a 
sane return to time-tried practices. Teachers have found that 
there is no substitute for drill, drill, drill in giving the young 
disciple a command of certain essential elements of his social 
heritage. 

Every type of curriculum must keep in mind the all-important 
factor: the transmission to the pupil of his social inheritance. 
The individual theorist in education may favor any one of a num- 
ber of types of curriculum. The Thirty-third Yearbook presents 
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a variety of curriculum organizations. At one end of the scale 
is the traditional compartmentalized curriculum; at the other 
extreme we find the activity program of the so-called progressive 
school. The Yearbook defines four intermediate positions. In 
actual practice the line of demarcation does not rigidly define the 
six suggested types. McGaughy accepts a classification of cur- 
riculum organizations into four types: (1) the traditional, sub- 
ject-matter-mastery program; (2) the “unit of work” type of 
organization; (3) the “core” curriculum; and (4) the “‘activity”’ 
program (“An Evaluation of the Elementary School,” p. 176). 

Determination of type does not absolve the question of the cur- 
riculum. There are several ways to view the curriculum, says 
Fitzpatrick. It may be conceived as (1) the legislative acts more 
or less in detail, as enacted by the legislature and approved by the 
Governor and, perhaps, by the courts; (2) the printed “course of 
study,” “syllabus,” or “‘manual’’ as prescribed by administra- 
tive educational authority; (3) the educational material actually 
presented by the teacher; (4) the actual achievement of the in- 
dividual student (from “I Believe in Education,” pp. 158-9). 
School authorities usually accept the term, curriculum, in the 
first or the second of these meanings. Regardless of the accepted 
meaning, the student and the teacher are the significant factors. 

The administrator or the individual teacher may form or accept 
one or more of these concepts of the curriculum. After that, or 
should we say before that, it is necessary to consider a number of 
notes or characteristics in the light of which as criteria the educa- 
tor must build a curriculum. 

Without doubt the first and most important of these factors is 
the child himself. The primary purpose of the curriculum, of his 
entire school experience, of the totality of his educational experi- 
ence, is to convey to the child his social inheritance. Each indi- 
vidual is heir to this social inheritance in its entirety. With Lester 
Ward you may call it the child’s social estate, and look upon 
teachers and schools as the administrators of this estate. It comes 
down to the individual of to-day from all the generations of men 
that have preceded him in time. It is made up of the accumulated 
knowledge and skill, experience and development of all past ages. 
The fact that his contemporaries share in this in heritance does not 
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diminish his share one iota. Wide participation rather enriches 
his share. It is not a material, but a spiritual thing. 

The school aims to make the individual conscious of the value 
and the extent of his inheritance. Was it Tierney who said that 
the best a school and a teacher can do is to give the pupil a love 
of learning, a desire to become learned, and a knowledge of how 
to become learned? The thought conveys a great truth. All 
knowledge is the province of each individual, but none compasses 
it. The pansophic ideal deludes men who take no soundings of 
their own limitations. It is a will-o’-the-wisp that beckons the 
unwary and the unwise. Men seek all knowledge of a given sub- 
ject in a compendium. The “outline of knowledge” promises 
mastery to its disciple. The end is futility. 

The limitations are many. The capacity of the human mind is 
the first of them. Poetic license may permit the poet to exult 
that man is “infinite in reason,’’ but we know it is not so. There 
is the added factor that individual achievement does not approxi- 
mate individual capacity, limited as that is. We read of some of 
the Saints that they vowed to employ profitably every minute of 
time. Most of us fritter away precious time, dissipate opportunity 
in useless nothings. Recently we read an essay on the perils of 
reading in which the author contended that we read too much 
with too little purpose. 

The conditions of life and living impose further limitations. 
The span of life itself is very short. Archbishop Ireland brings 
this vividly before us in his plea for men of learning to commit 
their fine thoughts to writing, because the sphere of influence of 
the human voice is closely circumscribed by time and space. His 
word is counsel to the wise to enrich the social inheritance of the 
ages to follow. Even if they will, few men can devote all their 
time to the formal acquisition of learning, to activities that achieve 
a growing command of the social inheritance. 

The concept of life and of education which they have who con- 
trol our education is an obvious limitation. This concept shapes 
the curriculum presented to the rising generation in the schools of 
any place or period. True it is that the school is not the sole 
transmitter of the social inheritance. There are five principal 
social institutions sharing this function. The manner in which 
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they supplement or complement one another appears at a glance 
in Turner’s description of their purposes: 


“Simply defined these social institutions are forms of behavior 
which serve a function for all men. They are five in number: the 
family which is life-propagating; economic organization which is 
life-sustaining; education which is life-training; religion which is 
life-motivating, and the State which is life-protecting.”’ 


The school is the formal instrument to transmit to men their 
social inheritance, what they should know and do. It is not safe 
to entrust this important function to the chance of individual ex- 
perience or to informal means. 

The type of civilization will determine the quality and the 
amount of the actual transmission of the intellectual and spiritual 
inheritance. It is obvious that the individual’s milieu, his whole 
social life, is a determining factor. Indoctrination under a de- 
mocracy differs widely from indoctrination under a dictatorship. 
Religious convictions and beliefs determine much of the process of 
transmitting the whole inheritance. The approach of the Hindu 
is not the approach of the Mohammedan; the approach of the 
Christian differs from both. The moral tone of the community 
in which one lives is likewise a factor. The ideals and the atti- 
tudes of all his elders cannot but have an effect upon the formation 
of the pupil. In a word, different civilizations and cultures reflect 
themselves in the educational process. The past of an individual, 
of a nation, of a race, of humanity, fixed and monumental as it 
is, has a value in modifying the present. One must study the past 
to understand and to shape the present. As Fitzpatrick puts it, 
the past in the present is still alive and vital spiritually and 
educationally. 

It becomes increasingly clear that the curriculum of the school 
cannot present the potential social curriculum. There is a wealth 
of material that defies inclusion in the narrow limits of a formal 
curriculum. The curriculum of the school is limited, selected, 
simplified, idealized. Careful planning is necessary. We cannot 
submit this important instrument to mere chance. The child 
comes to live in the school; his elders have the high duty of plan- 
ning the kind of life the school must offer him. The school’s life 
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is not all of life; it differs from the life of the world outside the 
school. In one sense it is correct to say that school is life, not a 
mere preparation for life. We are not to impose upon the child 
what we think he must learn for his adult years. This is one ex- 
treme. The other extreme makes the mere whim of the child the 
determining factor. Rightly, we give him an opportunity to live 
his life in the present in such a way as to build the foundations 
for his adulthood. The school takes him out of the current of 
social living to prepare him to live more abundantly. The child 
lives now as a preparation for later life. The best life for the child 
now is the best preparation for adulthood. Who knows this better 
than the teacher in a system dominated by supernatural princi- 
ples? In the supernatural view the ultimate destiny of the child 
helps us understand his present activity and its moral signifi- 
cance. 

Religious and secular educators agree in accepting the building 
of personality as a whole as a primary responsibility of the ele- 
mentary school program. They differ widely in their definition 
of the term, personality. Every system of education is built upon 
a concept of human personality. It is important for the teacher 
and the administrator, as well as the curriculum builder, to have 
a clear and correct concept. In view of his task of directing and 
guiding the development of the child, the teacher must have an 
adequate understanding of the personality of the child, and of how 
best to realize the maximum development of that personality. 
Education, in its highest sense, is coédperation with the Creator 
for the realization of His purpose in regard to the individual who 
is to be educated and in regard to society of which he is a member. 
The teacher helps to change individuals for the better, helps to 
solve the difficulties of the human race. 

The chief aim of education is the harmonious development of all 
the God-given powers and capacities of a human being. The 
teacher and the school must help each individual to make of him- 
self all that it is possible for him to become. Train the child to 
live his life, do not merely fit him to make a living, is the Christian 
maxim. The great business of life is to live in conformity with 
God’s laws. In the words of the late revered Pius XI: 
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“Christian Education comprehends the whole sphere of human life, 
both earthly and spiritual, both intellectual and moral, individual, 
domestic, and social, not to diminish it in any way but to elevate, 
regulate, and perfect it according to the examples and doctrines of 
Christ. 


“The true Christian, product of Christian Education, is the super- 
natural man who thinks, judges, and acts constantly and consistently 
in accordance with right reason illumined by the supernatural light 
of the example and teaching of Christ’? (Encyclical on Christian 
Education, December, 1929). 


“The true notion of human personality is not the soul only, 
nor the body only, but the compound subject of soul and body 
which constitutes the human person. ... The soul is a simple, 
spiritual form substantially united to a particular body forming 
together with that body an integrated, unique personality.” 
These two sentences from the “Educational Psychology” of Doctor 
Kelly reveal the distinction between the merely material and the 
spiritual concept of human personality. This spiritual concept 
guides the Catholic teacher in the study of child nature. The 
curriculum builder may not lose sight of it. Rarely does the 
secular educator disavow the responsibility of the school in mold- 
ing, helping to mold, the character of the pupil. There are frequent 
mistakes in emphasis. Training in the natural virtues is vital, 
but the work of the teacher does not stop there. It is illogical 
to divorce religion from morality. Man is made for God; true 
education must lead him to God. The underlying principle is 
clearly stated in the pastoral letter of the Hierarchy of the United 
States (April, 1920): ‘Moral training must accord the first place 
to religion—that is, to the knowledge of God and His law—and 
must cultivate a spirit of obedience to His commands. The per- 
formance, sincere and complete of religious duties, ensures the 
fulfillment of other obligations.” 


Even in the purely secular philosophy of education the work of 
the school in this field has come in for severe strictures. The tradi- 
tional elementary school has commonly stressed the narrowly in- 
tellectual phases of personality to the neglect of the social, emo- 
tional, and physical aspects. There are certain modern schools of 
thought that outlaw even the intellectual in the training of a 
human being. Behaviorism maintains that the basis of all human 
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behavior is the reflex arc and also that instincts are complexes of 
reflexes. The implications are clear: consciousness has no part 
in human behavior; man is a reflex automaton; education be- 
comes mere animal training, and consists wholely of one’s organ- 
ized system of reflexes. Here is a theory that has nothing to do 
with the development of human personality. Personality with the 
behaviorist is but the sum total of an individual’s conditioned 
reflexes. The theory has no place for habits of reflection and in- 
dependent judgment. The only evidence of free will is in its 
abolition. The school and its curriculum must lead the pupil to 
a thoroughly normal and complete development. It may be said 
of education, as has been said of mental hygiene, that its chief 
aim is normality. The educated man or woman is one who is 
able to adjust himself to his environment, is capable of perform- 
ing a significant task, possesses the ability to function with the 
social groups of which he is a member, knows and observes the 
moral law, and seeks to achieve the end for which he was created. 
We hear much of the integration of personality. The phrase 
means simply the codrdination of the powers of intellect, of will, 
and of emotions into a unit. 

The curriculum must have a definite form, must give the 
teacher definite leadership. It must have definite regard for life 
values in the activities and the experiences that are set before 
the pupil. The immature individual is more concerned with im- 
mediate results than with ultimate values. He needs the guidance 
of an integrated curriculum. The spontaneous activities of 
children, when not channeled correctly, lead only to chaos. The 
ultimate significance in adulthood, in social life, enables us to in- 
terpret the present meaning of all activities and experiences. 

The curriculum gives guidance to the teacher. It does not 
throttle his initiative and his ingenuity. Viewed in its final end 
the curriculum is the actual achievement of the individual stu- 
dent. In this achievement the student and the teacher are the 
most important factors. What the teacher does in the classroom, 
not what is printed in formal documents or textbooks, leads the 
student on to education. This does not mean that we may not 
prepare the curriculum in advance, that it must be made on the 
spur of themoment. Thereisa plan. Circumstances may justify 
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a departure from the plan. The trained teacher is a leader who 
knows how to take advantage of a practical classroom situation. 
The plan allows wide discretion to the teacher, but the teacher 
never throws the plan to the winds. If the educational process 
relies alone on the knowledge, ingenuity and insight of the ordi- 
nary teacher, again the result is pure chaos. 

This leads us to see why the living curriculum is always under 
revision. Teachers, even curriculum experts, make mistakes. 
Careful planning will prevent making the same mistake twice. 
The teacher learns more from classroom situations than from 
printed pamphlets and formal instructions. It is this capacity of 
the teacher that gives value to experience. Experience does not 
groove the real teacher; on the contrary, experience makes for 
growth. Even his mistakes teach him the ultimate values of the 
activities and experiences to which he subjects the child. These 
findings crystallized make the curriculum a living thing. 

The philosophy of learning to do by doing demands that the 
curriculum provide first-hand experiences for the pupil. This is 
pure common sense corroborated by experimental studies. There 
is a part of the essential social heritage that can be conveyed to 
the pupil only through second-hand or vicarious experiences. As 
it grows, the curriculum of the elementary school gets further and 
further away from the dread formalism that once characterized it. 
To-day we seek to make of the child a bristling question mark. 
Thus vicarious experiences take on a large element of the personal. 
Historical dramatizations make the events of history almost a 
first-hand experience. The unit of work properly developed sug- 
gests questions to the child’s mind, stirs his intellectual curiosity, 
drives him to seek the answers, and thus makes of his learning a 
personal experience. 

The native genius of the teacher will supplement the curriculum 
in the planning of leisure-time activities for every pupil. The 
changed conditions of life to-day put a larger obligation on the 
school in this matter. The long-continued economic depression 
convinces us that a large measure of unemployment will be a 
permanent condition. The development of machinery makes it 
certain that increasing numbers will spend fewer hours in their 
various avocations. The younger generation will be absorbed into 
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gainful employment at a later age than was common a generation 
ago. The profitable employment of leisure time becomes a press- 
ing problem. The problem challenges the secondary school and 
the agencies of adult education. 

The elementary school must give the pupil a mental set that 
will make him desire to spend leisure time profitably. There is 
no reason why the elementary school curriculum cannot present a 
knowledge of activities that may serve later as hobbies for young 
men and women for whom our economically maladjusted world 
has not found a place. The hobby has a spiritual value and 
may not be without material worth. Certainly there is a large 
measure of mental and mortal prophylaxis in a hobby. Peattie 
has written with constructive enthusiasm on the cultivation of 
leasure-time pursuits. His chapter on his own new-found hobby, 
astronomy, will make any reader hobby-minded. The busy per- 
son, now past middle age, may need the hobby as relaxation. Un- 
employed young America of to-day and to-morrow needs it for 
mental and moral health. 











Floors and Furniture 


By WIL.iAM P. HuTcuHIns, R.A. 


In churches and school buildings, especially where improve- 
ments are being made to an existing building, it is sometimes 


difficult for the pastor to determine what materials should be used 
to give the results desired. 


Let us assume that we have an existing building in which the 
finished floors (placed at the time of the erection of the building) 
are made of wood, either oak or maple, and placed over wood 
joists. Under these conditions, it is necessary to consider the con- 
struction of the floor as regards carrying capacity. Usually these 
floors are constructed to take care of their immediate needs, and 
provision is rarely made for adding additional weight in the fu- 
ture. This requires that a new finished floor to be placed over 
the old materials be of a high wearing quality and very light in 
weight. If the floor is a corridor or the aisle of a church, either 
linoleum, cork, rubber or composition tile are the lightest ma- 
terials that could be used. Before these floors are laid, it is of 
course necessary that all damaged boards in the flooring be re- 
placed, and all uneven ridges due to cupping be removed. In the 
use of linoleum or rubber, there is a tendency for these materials 
to expand and buckle if there should be heating pipes or heat 
ducts under the floor. In this event the floor will never be satis- 
factory. This leaves composition tile as the only practical ma- 
terial which will meet the conditions. 


Cork flooring over wood gives a very fine, soft surface and elimi- 
nates noise, but it has the disadvantage of requiring nailing to the 
subfloor, which after a time works loose. Cork is not as lasting 
as composition tile. 


In a new building, where the floor construction is of concrete, 
terrazzo makes a very satisfactory flooring, due to the fact that it 
is possible to mix grit in the finished surface, which prevents slip- 
ping. If terrazzo or marble are used in aisles or corridors, darker 
shades of marble should be used, because with the lighter shades 
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so much more attention is required to keep it presentable in ap- 
pearance. The successful laying of a terrazzo floor requires the 
proper preparation of materials to enable the terrazzo to have as 
nearly as possible the same expansion and contracting values as 
the concrete base underneath. If this question is not given at- 
tention, the terrazzo floor will show a series of expansion cracks, 
even though the terrazzo may be laid using metal strips at given 
points. 

In school buildings where shower rooms are placed, either un- 
der ground or above, the use of plain concrete with a smooth 
cement finish is advisable. This is treated with an integral water- 
proofing compound at the time the slab is placed and after the slab 
is thoroughly treated and the floor is perfectly clean. Then treat 
with a concrete hardener, and you not only have a waterproof 
floor, but one in which the cement will not dust; and by the slight 
addition of non-slipping material, you have an ideal floor, which 
eliminates the hazard of injury due to slipping. 

In a new church building, the ideal flooring for the sanctuary is 
marble, due to the fact that this floor does not receive rough 
usage, and that the material will wear and maintain its beauty 
for years without attention, if it is properly laid. 

In renovating churches, it is often necessary to replace the old 
pews with new. The problem usually is whom to buy from, where 
to buy and what type of pew to use—whether straight-back or 
curved, with plain or decorative end. 

Consideration should be given to the fact that all of the manu- 
facturers who make a specialty of church furniture use the same 
grade of lumber, and they must have the proper, up-to-date 
machinery to turn out a first-class article. As to whether the 
straight-back pew or the curved back is proper, or makes a more 
comfortable pew for the occupant, is a debatable question. From 
my experience, the straight back is the most satisfactory. On 
the question of pew ends, the simpler they are in design, the more 
sturdy. They are also easier to clean and keep in condition. The 
principal consideration in selecting the pew end is its design with 
reference to the convenience of the people entering and leaving 
the pew. 

After these details have been decided upon, and before the con- 
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tractor or furniture manufacturer is selected, it would be well to 
investigate the manner in which the company has installed pre- 
vious contracts. The installation of the pews in the building is a 
much more vital question from the point of the owner’s interests, 
than the kind of wood or design and other such details. Some 
companies employ cabinet makers who do nothing but install 
church and school furniture. Other companies make a very fine 
piece of cabinet work in their factory, but too often employ men 
who have had no previous experience in installing church furni- 
ture. 

Furniture installed by continuously employed men retains its 
wearing qualities longer than that installed by inexperienced 
mechanics. Six months after the installation has been completed 
by inexperienced workmen, it is often necessary to compel the 
furniture manufacturer to go over his work and try to straighten 
out defects which under the conditions are practically impossible 
to rectify. 

The foregoing remarks also apply to furniture in the sanctuary 
of the church. As stated above, most of the manufacturers use 
first-class materials, which are all properly treated and put to- 
gether in the factory. However, the life of the material after it 
is in the building depends on the proper erection and installing. 























